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By Henry LESTER SMITH 


Former President of the National Education Association, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 


(Author’s summary.—lIt is of paramount importance that the teacher of a modern foreign 
language should be acquainted with all the possible values that might be attained through 
the teaching of his subject. In order to develop the various by-products which should ensue, 


every teacher needs a comprehensive understanding of the country whose language he is 
teaching and he needs to know the relation of the conditions and activities of the foreign 
people to those of the people of our own nation.) 


ACH specialist and each teacher, regardless of his major interest, 

tends to interpret the general aims of the school, to a limited degree 
at least, in terms of his own subject. Regardless of what our immediate 
individual interest may be, however, all of us who are truly interested in 
teaching are motivated by a desire to add to the store of knowledge now 
available and to transmit to the younger generation those bits of informa- 
tion and those experiences which we feel will be the most valuable in fitting 
vouth to make adjustment to and improvement in their surrounding en- 
vironment. Since this vast store of human knowledge is too extensive to be 
presented to every child in the limited period of his school-training, or even 
to be mastered in a lifetime of continuous study, we are immediately con- 
fronted with the problem of what experiences we shall select for our school 
curriculum and by what methods we shall present them so that we may 
produce the greatest desired results in the least period of time. 

Since the vast amount of materials which might be of educational value 
to the majority of our youth cannot all be presented in the limited period 
during which these boys and girls attend school, it becomes necessary for 
us to select those courses which promise to supply the needs most efficiently. 
We must not only select the courses which are expected to prove the most 


* Address at the annual meeting of the Association of Modern Language Teachers of the 
Central West and South, Chicago, IIl., April 27, 1935. 
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valuable, but we must also select with the same end in view the specific 
materials and experiences which we shall include in the courses. The skilled 
curriculum-maker must think in larger, more inclusive terms than that of 
subject-matter. He must think in terms of the development of those to be 
trained; he must select from all available knowledge which has accumulated 
throughout the ages those experiences and bits of information which seem 
to contribute most to the welfare of the individual, of society, of the state, 
and of the world, with the greatest saving of time, energy, and finance, re- 
gardless of the subject-headings under which these experiences and bits of 
information fall. The time of the child is too valuable and the cost of edu- 
cation to the state is too great to be wasted on an inefficient instruction. 
Therefore, it is not enough to say that the study of a subject should pro- 
vide this or that outcome and to argue for its inclusion in the curriculum 
on this basis alone. The first question which teachers and advocates of a 
subject should answer is, what aims and outcomes should this subject pro- 
vide which can be attained better here than in any other subject. Then 
they should try to determine scientifically what are the most effective 
methods for reaching those goals within the subject in which they can be 
best attained. 

Thus, if we wish to determine the materials and methods which should 
be included within the course of study, we must first be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the major purposes of the school at various levels. What 
should be the major purpose of the elementary school, of the secondary 
school, of the college, or of the university? What should each of these try 
to do for the individual or for society as a whole? After we have answered 
these questions, then, and only then, are we ready to decide upon more 
detailed objectives toward which we should strive in order that we may 
attain, at least approximately, the ultimate goals or purposes of each of 
the school-levels. 

These subordinate objectives must be living, developing visions. We 
cannot establish a set of static objectives and expect them to function 
satisfactorily for all time in meeting the needs of society and of the growing 
child or adolescent. Society is constantly in a state of change. Our ever- 
growing density of population, our rapid means of communication and 
transportation, and our expansion of trade and industry, produce a con- 
stantly increasing economic and intellectual interdependence among peo- 
ples in all parts of the world. 

When we have actually determined for any particular period of time 
the most desirable goals of all education at any particular level, we are 
then ready to select the experiences which will produce these results most 
effectively. Every teacher should analyze all of the materials in his partic- 
ular field, and come to some decision regarding which of the experiences 
are most valuable in the education of the individual. Through analyses and 
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experimentation the teacher will be able to contribute at least a small part 
toward improvement in his field of instruction. By co-operating with other 
members of the profession and by pooling the results of their analyses, ex- 
perimentation, and judgments, teachers should be able to select much more 
satisfactorily the most important activities or experiences that should be 
included in the curriculum. Similarly, through co-operative experimenta- 
tion it seems that teachers should be able to decide which of the experi- 
ences can be given more effectively through one subject than through an- 
other or through any other educational agency. Through the making of 
such contributions, however small, the teacher will grow to think of his 
work as actually a life-profession, one in which he contributes valuable 
service to the world in return for the compensation which he receives. 

Many teachers in various educational fields have seen the need for such 
a re-evaluation of goals and for the re-selection of materials in keeping 
with the new aims or purposes. They have become interested in their own 
profession and in the adaptation of instruction to the needs of the chang- 
ing world. In the field of Latin we find many Latin teachers themselves 
who question the value of translating Caesar’s Gallic Wars in the high 
school, and many of them are substituting for a great part of it the transla- 
tion of easier materials dealing with the social customs and ideals of the 
Romans. Whether this policy is wise or not is open to further experimenta- 
tion. 

In secondary and in elementary school history we find that surveys of 
social needs have brought about a much greater emphasis on the economic, 
industrial, and political sides of history than on the narration of the pro- 
cedure in battles and of the lives of heroes. The history teachers have been 
faced with the problem of deciding which type of information will be of 
the most value to the adolescent in fitting him to make the most desirable 
adjustment. 

Similar investigation has led to the elimination of much of the technical 
physiology from the elementary and secondary-school curriculum and the 
substituting of hygiene in its place. It seems to be agreed quite generally 
that this change will be more effective toward producing more sanitary 
living conditions and toward the elimination of sickness and disease. 

In the field of science we are told that it is continually necessary to 
make changes in the content of the curriculum so that it may be in keeping 
with the more recent scientific discoveries. In Methods courses in the field 
of Education we find it necessary to make frequent changes if we are to 
make use of the results of the most recent psychological experimentation 
in the laboratory and practical experimentation and demonstration in the 
field. In School Administration we find it necessary to modify our courses 
so that they may be of the greatest benefit to the prospective school ad- 
ministrator. The growing size and complexity of our educational systems, 
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the increasing responsibilities added to the duties of the school executive 
by legislation and state board action, and the various changes made in the 
methods of control and support of schools often make it necessary to tear 
down and to reconstruct a complete course in School Administration in 
order that it may contain a store of information which will be of the most 
practical value to the individual who intends to make use of it. 

These observations in various fields of educational activity justify the 
conclusion that the modern foreign language teacher also should spend con- 
siderable time in similar analytical procedure. Furthermore, this sugges- 
tion seems to be in keeping with the general opinion of the leaders in the 
field of modern foreign languages. It will be agreed, I feel, that before the 
language teacher can present the course so that it will be of the most value 
to the child, he must know whether the chief aim of his teaching should 
be the acquiring of a reading knowledge, an ability to translate, an ability 
to speak and write the language, an exact knowledge of fundamentals of 
grammar, or a knowledge of the customs, current events, and philosophies 
of the nations using the language in their daily communication. 

A survey of recent literature of modern foreign language teaching seems 
to indicate that as yet there is considerable disagreement among modern 
foreign language teachers regarding what should be the most important 
aim or aims of language teaching. Some suggest and urge that the language 
should be taught for its practical utilitarian values; others advocate that 
international sympathy, good-will, and understanding should be the most 
important goal; and other groups seem to think that the language should 
be taught for such purposes as its local social and civic values, or its con- 
tribution to improvement in the use of the English language. Perhaps 
several major aims should be given equal emphasis. In any consideration, 
does not this wide divergence of opinion indicate that modern foreign lan- 
guage teachers have a great unsolved field of opportunity before them in 
which they may conduct research and investigation? 

There seems to be much that the modern foreign language teacher 
might do by way of analyses and experimentation which in time would 
help to bring about agreement regarding the chief purposes of the course 
at various educational levels. In like manner, he should be able to prove 
or disprove more thoroughly generally accepted notions and perhaps to 
establish possible unrecognized values that may be derived from a study 
of his subject. After specific evidence has been gathered to point out 
definitely what values are the most important for the pupils or students 
at the educational level at which he is teaching, he might well experiment 
with methods until the best methods in techniques for attaining these 
values have been determined. There is no individual who is in a more 
favorable position to do these types of research than is the modern foreign 
language teacher himself. Furthermore, if the discoveries of better chosen 
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aims, better selection of materials, and improved techniques are carried 
out directly by the classroom teachers, these teachers will have a more vital 
interest and a greater confidence in the findings and will be more likely 
to put them into immediate practice. 

As an example of some of the experimentation and improved techniques 
let us look into the field of English Composition at the college level. For a 
long time students in composition classes were required to master almost 
perfectly the technicalities of grammar and rhetoric. Along with this rela- 
tively abstract study, the students were required to prepare a limited 
number of themes which would be marked by the instructors and perhaps 
corrected or rewritten by the students. This was thought to be the best 
method of procedure in leading students to write satisfactory compositions. 
Gradually college teachers of English have begun to recognize that fre- 
quently students are able to improve their themes and that they often 
learn to write excellent compositions without a perfect mastery or rote- 
memorization of technicalities. The acceptance of this point of view has led 
to the placing of a greater amount of emphasis on written exercises and 
themes. 

This change in emphasis intensified the problem of how to get students 
to make the most profitable use of the teacher’s criticism of the written 
composition. How can the proper usage be called so emphatically to the 
attention of the student that he will refrain from making such errors in 
successive themes? Various experiments and innovations have been under- 
taken in order to answer this question. Students have been required, for 
instance, to keep a notebook of their individual errors according to types, 
to correct their own themes and even to rewrite them, and they have been 
assigned workbook material and practice sheets. 

All of these activities have added greatly to the instructor’s task of 
grading papers. In an effort to make the work more effective a few teachers 
have experimented recently with the idea of having pupils appraise their 
own themes and correct them before handing them to the teacher. A re- 
cent experimental study by Miss Lee at The University of Chicago has 
shown that by using the above techniques the students have been able to 
correct as much as three-fourths of their own errors without the teacher’s 
aid, and that they can attain a year’s growth in composition in less than 
one-half the former time required. If further experimentation proves this 
technique to be universally successful, think how much may be attained 
in the four or six semester-hours usually given to English composition and 
how much greater returns may be yielded to society for the same expend- 
iture of money and effort! 

Though much has been accomplished in the discovery of improved tech- 
niques, much yet remains to be done; the task is never complete. As the 
organization of our social order becomes more complex and as its problems 
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multiply, it becomes necessary to modify the goals toward which we strive 
in directing the education of the youth, so that he may assume those tasks 
and responsibilities demanded of him in life. Such changes in goals require 
a re-selection of materials and of the immediate objectives of the curric- 
ulum. These changes, along with changes in the nature of school popula- 
tion, require modifications and continuous improvements in the methods 
of teaching procedure if the pupils are to make the greatest possible 
growth. 

Furthermore, differences in the needs of different localities and in the 
needs of individual pupils may call for modifications in technique for each 
locality, for each school-system, and for each pupil. The good teacher is 
indeed a true artist, and his task is even greater than that of the painter 
or sculptor, for he is molding the character, the culture, and the personality 
of a variable quantity, the individual child. Instead of working with fixed 
materials, he must start with an individual. Does not this problem in itself 
require that every teacher continuously observe, investigate, and search 
for new ways of doing seemingly old tasks in his daily routine activity? 
Certainly the value of any subject to the mental growth of the child, his 
success in life, and the progress of the world in general depends to a large 
extent upon the progressiveness of the technique of our classroom teachers. 

A brief survey of recent research in the field of modern foreign lan- 
guage teaching shows that numerous attempts have been made to improve 
the materials and methods to be used. Much of this research has been ex- 
cellent and has been accepted widely by modern foreign language teachers 
in America. There are many other tentative findings, however, which re- 
quire further verification before they will or should be accepted on a large 
scale. Some of the most outstanding investigations seem to be attempts to 
determine the vocabulary and idioms that should be included in brief 
courses, to makes analyses of trends, to discover the applications of psy- 
chology to the learning of languages, to discover the effectiveness of vari- 
ous aids and devices, and to determine the value of the ‘direct’? and 
“‘reading”’ methods of teaching and the proper type of text-material to use. 

Many teachers have argued for the teaching of modern foreign lan- 
guages because of their utilitarian values. A survey of the vocational values 
of modern foreign languages, however, has shown that there is a limited 
number of additional positions in which modern foreign language training 
would be an asset to the applicant. Does this situation constitute a sufli- 
cient reason why those who are seeking definite values to be derived from 
a study of the subjects they are interested in should give up in despair? 
Is the mere fact that bits of subject-matter do not have broad utilitarian 
values which can be specifically identified, any certain indication that this 
information or section of material should not be included in the curriculum? 
Certainly, we need to do more research work before we can make any 
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authoritative statements in answer to this question. There may be many 
other values which might justify its inclusion. 

The general organization of modern foreign language teaching seems to 
indicate that the most important direct aim of a two- or three-year modern 
foreign language course in the secondary school is the development of the 
ability to read the language with understanding. Is it necessary that the 
high-school pupil in order to achieve this goal should know every verb- and 
noun-form, or every rule for the sequence of tenses with such a degree of 
exactness that he can readily understand them? If we draw inference from 
our knowledge of the technicalities of our own language, it seems that our 
answer would be in the negative. The average college student in our own 
country does not have such an accurate knowledge of the English language. 
Many of them know that there is a present, a past, and a future tense; but 
they have only a vague concept of the other tenses, and they gasp in a 
state of utter bewilderment if you suggest that there are progressive and 
emphatic forms of each tense or that different moods may be indicated by 
different verb-forms. In fact, it is doubtful whether most teachers outside 
the field of the languages would be able to conjugate an English verb in 
all of its forms, or even to identify the forms in composition. Yet most of 
these individuals read rapidly with a high degree of comprehension, and 
they are able to speak the language fluently. 

Which then is the better way to learn a foreign language? Is it better 
that the child learn the language by using it daily just as he learns English? 
Will he learn to read more satisfactorily through extensive, simple reading 
than through the perfect mastery of numerous technicalities? What tech- 
nical rules and definitions are absolutely essential for exact interpretation 
of thought, and what ones, because of the rare occurrence of the forms 
which they control, may easily be omitted from the course for secondary- 
school pupils or for college students? 

Perhaps for the scholar or research student who is using foreign lan- 
guage publications as a source of all or a part of his materials, such an 
exact knowledge of technicalities is more desirable than for the adolescent 
or for the majority of our American citizens. There seem to be many 
modern foreign language teachers who insist that the study of a foreign lan- 
guage and a complete mastery of it helps to improve English usage. Thus 
far, however, there has been insufficient experimentation to prove that this 
statement is true. Some even think it probable that pupils often learn awk- 
ward manners of expression through literal translation, which may nullify 
any benefits that might result from a perfect mastery of technical forms. 

Even if we were certain that the study of a foreign language greatly 
contributed to the mastery of English forms, curriculum-makers must 
answer another question through research or pooled judgment before they 
can insist on stressing this particular aim in the teaching of foreign lan- 
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guages. That question is, ‘““Of how great a value to the average American 
citizen is the ability to distinguish between all of the infinite grammatical 
forms of English?’’ Does he need to make these finer distinctions of form 
in his daily activities or do they help him to adjust himself to his environ- 
ment or to improve the social order? Perhaps the degree to which these 
technical forms should be stressed will depend much on the level of educa- 
tional achievement. 


Even though investigation should finally show that such detailed 
mastery of English is not needed or that the mastery of a foreign language 
does not contribute materially to a good use of English, perhaps the study 
of a foreign language may be of some benefit in the development of ability 
in English composition. Through the translation of a language the pupil 
may learn that each word in the sentence is or at least should be of definite 
importance in expressing the complete thought. Yet, there seems to have 
been very little research work done in an effort to prove or disprove possible 
value for English Composition of foreign language study. Furthermore, it 
often is argued by opponents of foreign language teaching that the same 
results can be accomplished in less time by an intensive study of the 
English language. So far there seems to have been very little attempt to 
prove or to disprove this contention, though a few carefully controlled ex- 
periments under varying conditions might definitely settle the question. 
The only really satisfactory means of conducting such experiments would 
be through the co-operative efforts of modern foreign language and English 
teachers. 

As a matter of fact, we are rapidly coming to the conviction that co- 
operation is essential to the best results in many fields of experimentation. 
The time is near at hand, I hope, when subject-matter teachers and teachers 
of professional education subjects in college will realize that for the in- 
vestigation of certain phases of teaching the contribution of each group is 
essential]. If we review the literature on the problem of grade-placement of 
modern foreign language study in the school curriculum, we find that some 
investigations have been conducted and a great deal of opinion has been 
expressed. There seems to be a predominant opinion that modern foreign 
language study should not be begun as a rule below the senior high-school 
level in America, though it is generally conceded that those who begin the 
study this late in life seldom learn to write and speak the language as per- 
fectly as those who begin it earlier. One of the chief objections that has 
been raised to the beginning of modern language study in the junior high 
school has been that such a large number of those who begin the study at 
this level drop out of school before they have carried enough of the work 
to begin deriving many of its values. Consequently, it is argued that 
modern foreign language study should be deferred to the senior high school, 
where the student can be held usually for a two-year period. In connection 
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with this argument the question might arise, ‘‘Would it not be possible 
in any language to organize a one-semester or a one-year course which 
would return ample rewards for the time and money expended and which 
would do more than now seems feasible to stimulate the pupil’s interest in 
continuing its study?” 

This in turn brings up another question, ‘‘What variations should exist 
in the aims and in the methods of instruction for beginning students at 
the various school levels if the expected outcomes are to be in keeping with 
the general purpose of all instruction at the particular level?’ We feel 
certain that differences do and should exist, but we have little evidence to 
what degree they should vary. 

If we examine the purposes of the various school levels, we find almost 
universal agreement that the purpose of the elementary school is just what 
the word elementary implies; it exists for the purpose of providing the 
elementary phases of learning—the tools, bits of information, habits, and 
appreciations which are expected to be of the greatest value in preparing 
the child to adjust himself to the world about him. The chief function of 
the secondary school is beginning to be generally recognized not as the 
preparation for higher education nor even for a definite vocation, but as 
the provision of a broad range of experiences, many of them from second- 
ary sources, so that the pupil will be able to do a high grade of reflective 
thinking and that he may be able to form more accurate judgments. 

Consequently, the new tools of learning to be mastered in the American 
high school are those which may help to enlarge that field of experiences, 
to give a broader outlook upon life, and for those who can continue their 
formal education perhaps merely to suggest possible professional, voca- 
tional, and avocational activities which the individual may follow through- 
out life. When it is considered that economic and various other reasons 
have permitted only a few of these high-school students to enter a college 
or professional training school, it must be recognized that in many ways 
the high school has well served as a finishing school for the vast majority 
of our citizens. For these, additional tool-subjects leading to vocations were 
properly provided. If the elimination of youth of high-school age from in- 
dustry is to maintain for the future, the level at which vocational training 
should become predominant can profitably be raised. If the high school 
exists for the majority, then certainly we must provide each pupil also 
with all of those ideals which experience and philosophy seem to indicate 
as necessary for the social welfare. This majority will guide and control the 
activities of our government during the next few decades. What does and 
what can the study of modern foreign languages contribute in helping 
them to render decisions which will protect our welfare at home and 
abroad and promote peaceful relations among nations? 

Undoubtedly, the value of foreign language study for the promotion of 
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international peace and good-will depends largely on the materials in- 
cluded in the course of study and on the methods in presenting them. What 
types of material will contribute the most toward this goal, the classics of 
the language or its current literature? No unanimous decision regarding 
the answer to this question has yet been agreed upon, and certainly the 
bulk of responsibility for making such a decision rests with the classroom 
teachers. Individually, the teachers of a foreign language can study the 
effects of types of material and of their presentation on the growth of the 
child, and by co-operation in combining the results of their study they can 
bring about whatever changes prove necessary in the entire course of study 
for their particular subject. 

Such careful selection of material and modifications of procedure must 
be in the hands of well-trained teachers who are also skilful in presenting 
the material so that the child may learn the foreign points of view without 
any serious loss of allegiance to his home country. The teacher must have 
a broad appreciation of and sympathy for foreign peoples and yet be im- 
bued with a love for his own native country and a respect for all its major 
institutions. He should read widely from foreign periodicals so that he will 
be able to supplement his pupils’ reading with information which he has 
gleaned. 

The introduction of such supplementary materials in the language 
course of study need not mean the elimination of the classic literature of 
the language. It may mean deferring the study of a great part of the nation’s 
classics to a later date for the more advanced students, or it may mean 
merely a modification of the methods of presentation. The question at least 
needs further study before any final decision can be rendered. 

We do know that all modern foreign languages now taught in our 
schools have literatures of their own which embody great and universal 
thoughts and ideals. Breadth of training in the literatures, even mere ac- 
quaintance with a few of the masterpieces, should give the student of 
English literature a more appreciative concept of the best productions in 
our native tongue. He should understand more perfectly what we mean 
when we say that a good piece of literature is one that has universal ideas 
and a universal appeal. Furthermore, the student may be led to see that 
there is a certain amount of international interdependence in the literary 
as well as in the economic and political worlds. This concept should lead 
the pupil to a prediction of the possible influences of our own literature on 
the future achievements of the world. He should come to a better realiza- 
tion that the literature of a nation is the expression of the thoughts of its 
people as a whole or in part and that these thoughts are a product of 
their environment, their social relations at home, and their international 
relations. 

There is no more important product of the entire educative process 
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than the habit of doing reflective thinking. It is claimed by many that 
modern foreign languages properly taught should contribute materially to 
this end. Psychologically this habit should at least partially transfer to 
thinking on our own social, political, and economic questions. Even though 
the ability to read a foreign language were entirely forgotten, the time de- 
voted to its study would be well spent if this particular habit were de- 
veloped. 

Pupil-interest and appreciation perhaps should determine the instru- 
ment to be used in laying the foundation for thoughtful conclusions. It 
remains for the teacher to make or direct the application. The teacher of 
any subject who ignores pupil-interest and who shirks his responsibility in 
helping the pupil to attain these most important goals, the development of 
careful reflective thinking and an open mind, contributes toward the grad- 
ual elimination of his subject from the school-curriculum. His subject will 
be supplanted by other subjects, the teachers of which maintain a more 
progressive attitude. 

Another value which it seems that a study of a modern foreign lan- 
guage may provide is that of enriching the individual’s avocational in- 
terests. While it may be true that most individuals who have studied a 
foreign language seldom read it after leaving school, it is true that many 
do read the English language as a leisure-activity, and a study of the lan- 
guage of a foreign nation should serve to broaden the field of reading in- 
terest in English. A study of the foreign language should produce a certain 
kinship of interest which cannot be secured easily through other means. 
Furthermore, whether it be a natural or a learned attitude, the individual 
gets a great deal of personal satisfaction out of the fact that he has mastered 
at least the fundamentals of a language other than that of his native 
country. This seems to be more especially true if his study of the language 
was voluntary and if it was moderately successful. 

Appreciation of the highest form can come only through participation 
in the activity itself. We have a much greater appreciation of the customs, 
attitudes, feelings, and philosophies of a foreign people when we have 
participated in their thoughts through the medium of their native language, 
even though our skill in handling that language is not at a very high level of 
attainment. 

Furthermore, modern foreign language study in higher education can 
be justified as an asset to the state for the contribution which it makes to 
Scientific and educational progress. It is another way in which we are in- 
tellectually interdependent with peoples of other nations. The state or 
nation whose scientists did not keep abreast of the times in regard to the 
results of experimentation in other nations would soon become relatively 
unprogressive. Furthermore, the speed of the social progress of the world 
is dependent on and is hastened by a use of all preliminary scientific in- 
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vestigations that have been made. Only by being familiar with these and 
by using them can unnecessary duplication be avoided. Certainly scientific 
and educational leaders must be continually alert to any progressive meas- 
ures which are being undertaken elsewhere. 

These are perhaps only a few of the values that should be derived from 
a study of modern foreign languages. It is of paramount importance that 
the teacher should be acquainted with all the possible values that might 
be attained through the teaching of his subject. Along with his fellow- 
teachers he should make every possible effort to determine which of the 
values are the most important and how they can be best attained. In order 
to develop the various by-products which should accrue, every teacher 
needs a comprehensive understanding of the sociological conditions, the 
habits and customs, the institutions, the industries, and the philosophies 
today of the country whose language he is teaching; and he needs to know 
the relation of the conditions and activities of the foreign people to those 
of the people of our own nation. The teacher cannot teach that which he 
himself does not feel, and attitudes or feelings are largely dependent upon 
training of one sort or another. Teacher-training programs are never per- 
fect in any field; there is always room for improvement in adapting the 
program of training so that it may more adequately serve the function for 
which it has been devised. 

In conclusion, let me repeat that the teacher is a very important factor 
in determining whether the study of a modern foreign language will be of 
value to students. His selection of supplementary materials, his attitudes, 
appreciations, and techniques determine its worth in our rapidly changing 
civilization. If he wishes his subject to rank in a position of first importance 
among all the subjects of the curriculum, he must continually search for 
improved methods; he must create a voluntary interest in it on the part 
of the pupils; and he must make such use of the subject as an agency 
through which pupil-growth is achieved that his own teaching becomes 
indispensable to the welfare of the individual, the community, the state, 
the nation, and the world. 
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A More Objective Method of Scoring Compositions 


By LovutsE C. SEIBERT AND EUNICE R. GODDARD 
Goucher College, Baltimore, Maryland 


(Authors’ summary.—As a test of the ability to write a foreign language, the retelling of 
an anecdote has many advantages over the description of a picture; the scoring of such com- 
positions on the basis of the density of mistakes per 100 words correlates very highly with the 
best subjective method of scoring and has in addition the advantage of being objective.) 


NE of the recent advances in the technique of language study has been 

the recognition of the fact that specific tests are necessary for meas- 
uring separately the four aspects of language learning. Tests for measuring 
the ability to read have recently been greatly improved; tests to measure 
aural comprehension have been devised; attention has been called to the 
possibilities of the dictograph in attempting to measure pronunciation; 
objective tests of writing ability have received less attention. It is the pur- 
pose of this article, which is based on a series of investigations carried on 
at Goucher College for several years, to inquire into possible ways of testing 
and scoring the ability to write French. 

The ability to write a foreign language is complex. It consists of an ac- 
tive knowledge of vocabulary, of idiomatic expressions, and of grammatical 
forms and syntax, and the ability to use these to express thoughts in com- 
plete sentences. The knowledge of vocabulary and idiom can be tested 
easily and objectively by asking for the translation into French of words 
and idioms chosen on a frequency basis; functional grammar, or the knowl- 
edge of forms together with the application of the rules of syntax, may 
also be objectively tested by various types of completion and substitution 
questions, The completion and substitution type of exercise and test center 
the attention of the student on one difficulty at a time. They are very useful 
as a teaching device and also as an objective method of testing a limited 
extent of knowledge, but they give no certain indication that the student 
will be able to apply this knowledge under changed and more complex 
conditions, in which he has to deal not merely with one bit of information, 
but with several or many, at one time. They are extremely useful as far 
as they go, but they do not go far enough, and like many objective testing 
devices are also highly artificial in form. We cannot therefore depend on 
them entirely to test the student’s ability to express a sequence of ideas in 
French. The use of the foreign language in writing to express a sequence 
of thoughts in complete sentences, when taught in schools, is called ‘‘com- 
position,” and this article deals specially with the testing of this kind of 
ability. 

The ability to write a composition can be tested in two ways: by the 
théme (translation from the vernacular to the foreign language) or by “free” 
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composition. Both methods have their advantages and their disadvantages. 
In the ¢héme the content is given, together with the vocabulary, idioms, 
and English constructions to be translated in French. Tests of this sort 
are easily comparable as to success in performance, for such compositions 
are equal in length and contain identical difficulties in vocabulary and 
constructions. Numerical ratings can be established for various types of 
mistakes and a fairly objective rating obtained. On the other hand, this 
type of test and, what is highly important, the type of teaching which 
precedes such tests tend to develop literal, word-for-word translation and 
to lead the student into error; instead of developing Sprachgefiihl, of teach- 
ing the student to use to the best advantage the stock of words and expres- 
sions which he has acquired, it interposes the vernacular form along with 
its associations and hinders the development of new associations in the 
new tongue. Translation does test indubitably the knowledge of the foreign 
equivalent of certain English constructions, but it has the disadvantage of 
testing by a technique which, it is fairly well agreed, should not be used 
in the early stages of teaching language, and thus encouraging teachers to 
use such a technique, as it is a well-known fact that practise in a certain 
technique, even though the technique be not good in itself, enables one to 
perform it better. Another disadvantage in translation is that the student 
is very limited in the expression of his ideas; he must say certain definite 
things and in a way suggested by the English form, whereas, if he were 
left free to choose his form and use any of his stock of expressions, he might 
be able to express the idea in a totally different, but equally acceptable, 
manner. Good translation is moreover an extremely difficult and exacting 
exercise. As Viétor said in 1882, it is ‘“‘an art which has no place in the 
schoolroom.”’ 

The advantages and disadvantages of free composition are just the re- 
verse of those of translation. In free composition, the student may choose 
any expressions which he knows in order to express ideas which he is also 
free to choose as long as he centers them around a certain subject suggested. 
He uses his knowledge in the way in which it functions in real life; he is al- 
lowed to put his best foot forward, to make the most of any material he 
possesses. Since English constructions are not intentionally put in the fore- 
ground, a certain number of errors may be avoided. As an incentive to the 
teacher to do the right kind of teaching, a test in free composition is far 
superior to a translation test. The recognition of this fact accounts for the 
increasing use of free composition as a teaching device. It should be recog- 
nized, even more than it is, as a type of examination also. 

The great drawback to the free composition type of test and the main 
reason for not using it more frequently is the difficulty of scoring it. Ob- 
viously, the thing to be tested and scored is the student’s ability to express 
himself in French. One of the main principles of testing, however, is that 
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of “purity of measurement,” and a test is valid only to the extent that it 
measures truly what it intends to measure. It is also evident that the test 
becomes less valid in proportion as the function measured becomes more 
complex. In free composition, however, other elements besides the knowl- 
edge of French enter in: invention, clarity of expression, faculty of organi- 
zation. These are qualities which it is desirable to measure when the 
student is writing in his mother-tongue, but which are elements foreign to 
his ability to write a foreign language. Even in the simplest type of free 
composition, as the description of a picture, the powers of observation, 
imagination, and organization, play an important réle and cloud the meas- 
urement of that which we desire to measure. 

Another principle of testing is that the material to be measured should 
be as comparable and uniform as possible. But in free compositions, the 
invention of which is left to the students, we find so many variations that 
comparison is almost impossible. In some compositions the contents will 
be good, with richness of vocabulary and variety in expression, but the 
spelling and grammar will be poor; in other cases the grammar and spelling 
will be correct, but the contents will be meager in vocabulary and monot- 
onous in expression. This is especially true of descriptions of pictures, in 
which only the present tense is used and the expressions il y a, il est, ils 
sont... occur repeatedly. Which is to be rated more highly, content, as 
shown in vocabulary and idiom, or correctness in form? Opinions will cer- 
tainly differ as to this and the grading becomes highly subjective. 

Can a compromise type be found, one which will supply the thought 
content to the student, insuring thus some comparability in this respect, 
and at the same time giving more freedom in form than in the translation 
type? It is with experiments to determine whether some such type can be 
devised and scored objectively that we have been concerned. The experi- 
ments were made in connection with our placement test given at the open- 
ing of the college year to about two hundred entering students, in two 
groups presenting two and three years of French in high school. The ex- 
periments lasted over a period of five years. 

We needed first of all a criterion with which to establish the validity of 
the test. That criterion we found by combining the score of the other four 
parts of our placement test, which was composed of a battery of five tests: 
vocabulary, grammar, reading, aural comprehension, and composition. The 
first four of these were objective tests. Each part was scored separately, 
taking the P.E. of each distribution table as a unit of measurement. The 
numerical ratings were then transformed into letter equivalents, A, A—, 
B+, etc. We thus had a set of grades comparable to each other and which 
could be used in statistical treatment. The four scores were averaged and 
the resulting score, hereafter called the “average mark,” was used as the 
criterion for judging the scores obtained in composition. 
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The first year the American Council Achievement Test was used in its 
four parts; grammar, vocabulary, reading, composition. The composition 
was the description of a picture. Each teacher graded the compositions of 
his section, using the American Council scale which had been provided in 
order to try to prevent the wide difference of personal opinions which is 
generally recognized as prevailing in subjective judgments. The scale had 
been prepared in the same way that similar scales are prepared in English, 
and represents “‘the judgments of 125 competent teachers in French.” It 
consists of compositions of various lengths and goodness arranged in an 
ascending scale. Each composition is assigned a numerical score, 2, 4, 6, 
etc., up to 18. Teachers are expected to compare the composition in ques- 
tion with those of the scale, to match it as nearly as possible, and, having 
matched it, to give it the corresponding mark. 

But the application of the scale is again a matter of subjective judg- 
ment. The directions given for using the scale are in themselves an indica- 
tion of the difficulty of its application and the time needed to arrive at a 
competent judgment. They are in part as follows: “In comparing composi- 
tions with the scale, one should move from higher values down to the lower 
values as often as from lower values to higher. If one compares in one di- 
rection only, there is danger of assuming an equality of merit too quickly 
and thus developing a constant error. Going down the scale until a quality 
is found which is distinctly poorer than the one in hand, then going up the 
scale until one finds a quality distinctly better than the composition in 
hand, gives one a set of limits between which some satisfactory compromise 
can readily be made, and such a compromise is quite likely to be the same 
score that another equally competent judge would assign if he followed the 
same careful procedure.”’ 

In our own experience we found the application of the scale very dif- 
ficult even when we gave the identical composition of the A.C.A. French 
Test. There were some compositions which did not seem to fit anywhere 
in the scale. Moreover, if the scoring of a set of compositions for which a 
scale has been expressly made is difficult, how much more difficult does the 
scoring become when the attempt is made to apply the scale to a set of 
compositions with entirely different contents! It is of course impossible to 
make a scale for each new composition by the same elaborate and scientific 
method in which the first scale was made, but it is also not wise to use re- 
peatedly the same subject for a composition. We therefore reached an 
impasse in regard to the use of such a scale. 

The application of the scale was found difficult, and the correlations 
with the “average mark”’ were low. They were: Group I, .457; Group II, 
536. 

When the compositions could be reviewed at greater leisure, many dis- 
crepancies in applying the scale were found. The following year, therefore, 
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two teachers worked together in each group in consultation, again using 
the A.C. scale. The correlations were slightly higher and were: Group I, 
.643; Group IT, .623. 

The advantage of consultation in applying the scale is thus seen. This 
consultation is, however, a very long process and we were desirous of find- 
ing some method which would consume less time. We decided, therefore, 
to try a different type of composition, one which might show more uni- 
formity in its results. 

The new type chosen was a short story, about 200 words in length, 
told in the past tense. This we found superior to the description of a picture 
because it provides more variety in use of tenses and gives an opportunity 
for description and dialogue as well. This story was read to the students in 
English; any low-frequency words essential to the story were given; the 
story was then read once in French, since the placement test was given at 
the end of the summer vacation and some French had been forgotten dur- 
ing the summer; the students were then directed to tell the story in their 
own words, in as much detail as possible. The story chosen was always in 
the nature of an anecdote with a point to it, so that the students had no 
difficulty in recailing the sequence of events. 

The advantages of this type of test are: (1) the minimum thought-con- 
tent is uniform and the efforts of the student are concentrated on vocabu- 
lary and form rather than on ideas; (2) the average length produced in the 
time allowed is greater than when the student has to stop to think up new 
ideas and greater length insures greater reliability; (3) the results are more 
comparable as to length; (4) a greater variety of expression is called forth 
than in the description of a picture; (5) by grading the difficulty of the 
story, the test may be adapted to the group tested. Content is therefore 
comparable, and length fairly so. 

In order to do away with variations of judgment, all the scoring of both 
groups was done by one teacher, who used an objective method of rating 
according to the number of mistakes. Since it was assumed that content 
would be comparable, and vocabulary would be very similar, only the mis- 
takes in spelling and grammar were counted, 3 being taken off for minor 
mistakes, as spelling or accent, and 1 for each other mistake. The score was 
based on the number of mistakes. The results of this method were even 
more unsatisfactory than the previous methods used, for the correlations 
were: Group I, .416; Group II, .529. 

An analysis was made of the shortcomings of this method of scoring. 
Two faults were apparent: (1) the compositions, although more compa- 
rable in content than the descriptions of the picture had been, still varied 
considerably in length and no allowance had been made for this; (2) in the 
undiscriminating method used in marking errors, the poor compositions 
were much advantaged. On the next test, therefore, two changes were made 
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in the scoring: (1) the compositions were estimated according to the ‘‘den- 
sity” of their mistakes, that is according to the proportion of mistakes to 
100 words (students were asked to count the words in the compositions and 
write the number at the end); and (2) a more discriminating method of 
counting mistakes was used with a scale running from }, 3, 1, to 2. The scale 
was arrived at by analyzing the seriousness of mistakes and the number 
that can be made for one word, such as form and place for pronoun, etc. 
This method was used for two consecutive tests and gave the following 
correlations with the average mark: Group I, .779 and .590; Group II, 
.692 and .673. 

This method of rating took into account correctness of vocabulary and 
accuracy in form according to the density of mistakes per 100 words. It 
was felt, however, that length might be an evidence of command of the 
language and richness of vocabulary, even though accompanied by inac- 
curacies of form, and that some adjustment should be made for this, as 
the length varied from 150 to 250 words approximately, with an average 
length of about 180 words. Adjustment for length might be left to subjec- 
tive judgment, but we wished to remain as objective as possible. Therefore 
several mechanical methods of adjustments for length were tried, but with 
most unsatisfactory results, for, instead of increasing the correlations as we 
had thought might occur, they lowered them slightly in three cases out of 
four, as is shown in the following table: 








| Group I, Oct. Group I, Jan. | Group II, Oct. | Group II, Jan. 











Density and average mark .779 .590 692 .673 
Adjusted density .774 .578 .686 .719 





While it is possible that some other method of adjustment for length 
which will be more satisfactory may be found, up to the present we have 
found that the best correlations are obtained by that method of correcting 
which takes into account merely the density of mistakes per 100 words. 

These correlations are high and we felt them satisfactory, but we wished 
if possible to have further proof of their validity. We felt that in composi- 
tions there might be certain imponderables which would escape mechanical 
scoring of the type that we had been using and that it would be well to try 
to determine this by a comparison of our method with a subjective rating 
made under as good conditions as we could secure. 

We therefore asked one teacher, who had had long experience in teach- 
ing and grading groups of students at this state of progress, to give a sub- 
jective grade to the compositions given in October, 1932 and January, 
1933. The marking of mistakes and the previous grade assigned, which had 
been recorded in the margin of the compositions, were removed so that her 
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judgment might not be influenced. The grading was done as carefully as 
possible and without undue haste. All borderline cases were reread, after 
the whole group had been scored, and there was constant comparing of 
papers, in the attempt to make the rating as good as possible. 

In order to rate the validity of this subjective method of scoring, it was 
correlated with the average mark of the achievement test. The following 
correlations were obtained: Group I, Oct., .819; Jan., .712; Group II, Oct., 
174; Jan., .729. 

These are high correlations, as high as one can reasonably expect, and 
they compare favorably with the correlations between the objective gram- 
mar score made in the same examination and the general average as shown 
in the following table: 





























Group I Group II 
Oct. Jan. Oct. Jan. 
Grammar and average score . 867 a7 .785 .709 
Compositions and average score (subjective score) .819 .712 .774 .729 











Since the correlations between the subjective marking of the composi- 
tions and the average score were so high, and compared so favorably with 
the correlations between the objective marking of grammar and the aver- 
age score, the subjective scoring of the compositions may be considered 
competent and a reliable criterion to use for judging the competency of 
the scoring by means of density. Correlations were then made between the 
density and the subjective score and between the adjusted density and the 
subjective score. They are as follows: 











Group I, Oct. | GroupI, Jan. | Group II, Oct. | Group II, Jan. 











Subjective scores and den- 





sity .818 .820 .866 .865 
Subjective scores and ad- 
justed density .859 .840 .854 .867 














These are extremely high correlations. They show a similarity in the 
marking which is most gratifying. For those readers who are not accus- 
tomed to using correlations, an analysis of one of the correlations may be 
enlightening. In the case of .866, for example, in a total of 75 scores there 
were 26 that were identical, 27 that differed only by one step (as the dif- 
ference between C and C—, or C and C+); 22 by two steps (as the differ- 
ence between C+- and C—); four by three steps, and only three varied 
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more than three steps. The objective marking by the density per 100 words 
is therefore so similar to good subjective scoring that it may be used with- 


out hesitation as a means of scoring this type of composition. The adjust- 
ment of density according to the length of the composition adds little, if 
anything, to the accuracy of the estimate. 

If the two methods of scoring, subjective when done by a competent 
teacher and objective by density of mistakes, seem to be equally good, is 
there any reason for preferring one to the other? To us, the objective 
method of finding the density of mistakes seems preferable for several 
reasons. The subjective method when used by several teachers has not the 
same reliability as when used by one teacher, and even then the teacher 
must be extremely competent in order to score well. The objective method, 
however, on account of the fact that it is objective, can be used by a group 
of teachers and does not require such a high degree of competence to obtain 
comparable results. It is true that both methods take time in addition to 
the time consumed in the first reading of a paper, the objective method in 
the computation necessary to find the density of mistakes per 100 words, 
the subjective method in the constant comparing with other compositions 
which is necessary to keep from making errors of judgment; of the two 
methods, however, the objective is far easier on the examiner than the sub- 
jective, which, for a conscientious teacher, is accompanied by much doubt, 
hesitation, and at times what amounts to ‘‘mental anguish”’ as to the ade- 
quacy of the judgment. 

Recapitulation of the findings of these experiments in regard to the best 
method of testing composition, including scoring: 

1. When free compositions are used in testing the ability to write 
French, that type of composition which furnishes the content to the stu- 
dent, as the retelling of an anecdote read in class, is superior to the type 
in which the invention is left to the student, as in the description of a pic- 
ture. 

2. The scoring by density of errors, which is objective, is superior to 
the subjective grading done by a group of teachers. 

3. In marking errors, a scale should be used which weights the errors 
according to their seriousness. A scale of 3, 1, 2 was found satisfactory. 

4. When a weighted scale of errors is used, the scoring by density of 
mistakes to 100 words gives almost as good results as subjective marking 
done under the best conditions, i.e., sufficient time for rereading and com- 
parison by an experienced teacher. 

5. The time required to make the calculations necessary to establish 
the density is no more than that necessary for the rereading which usually 
accompanies the marking of a set of examinations, and has an advantage 
in that it can be done by clerical help. 
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Antonio Bruni, 1593-1635 
By M. De FIippis 
University of California, Berkeley, California 


F COURSE we have no way of knowing it definitely, but if Dante’s 

classification of sins and his distribution of sinners in the infernal 
regions finally met with Lucifer’s favor, and were accepted by him, the 
present article would serve the fairly important purpose of bringing back 
to life again, temporarily at least, a man who must have been in Hell with 
Ciacco since 1635, when he died from excessive eating at the early age of 
forty-two. ‘“E fama,” writes Lorenzo Crasso, ‘‘ch’egli s’abbreviasse la Vita 
dal troppo disordinato mangiare, e che l'infermita che ‘1 condusse 4 morire, 
fosse ’haver dopo uno smisurato cibo, mangiato una gran quantita di 
Beccafichi.’’! The portrait of the gentleman we have before us shows con- 
vincingly that if he was wanting in anything, it was certainly not in ap- 
petite. 

Antonio Bruni was born at Manduria (Apulia) in 1593. His family 
originally came from Asti, a small city in Piedmont, made famous by 
Vittorio Alfieri, the sparkling wine known as “‘Asti spumante,’’ and—Asti, 
California. In addition to being a poet of some renown, Bruni was Secre- 
tary of State under Francesco Maria II, Duke of Urbino, and was personal 
secretary to Cardinal Berlingeri Gessi, with whom he lived for several years 
in Rome, where he died in 1635.* At least a half dozen academies claimed 
him during his life: the Oziosi of Naples, the Incogniti of Venice, the 
Caliginosi of Ancona, the Jnsensati of Perugia, the Fantastici and the 
Umoristi of Rome. He was acquainted with most of the celebrities of his 
time, Marino among the rest.’ In his days he enjoyed the reputation of 
being a great poet, but like most of his contemporaries, he soon had his 
sins forgiven, and was almost completely forgotten.‘ 

Like Claudio Achillini, Giuseppe Battista, Girolamo Preti, Giovanni 
Battista Manso, and a score of others, Bruni was a confirmed Marinist. 
He tried his hand at every genre of poetry, but was more successful in his 


1 Crasso, Lorenzo, Elogti d’ Huomini Letterati, Venice, Combi & La Not, 1666, Part m, 
p. 276. Similar information may also be gathered from the few pages devoted to him in the 
third volume of the Bibliografia degli Uomini Illustri del Regno di Napoli. Compilata da diversi 
letterati. Napoli: Nicola Gervasi, 1816. 

* Belloni, Antonio, J] Seicento. In Storia Letteraria d'Italia. Milano: Vallardi (1929), p. 73. 

* For a number of letters written by Marino to Bruni see Giambattista Marino, Episto- 
arto, a cura di Angelo Borzelli e Fausto Nicolini (Bari: Laterza, 1911-12. Two volumes), 
Il, 25, 32-36, 43-51, 56-58, 61-76. 


l 


* For a list of those who at various times dealt with Bruni see Belloni, op. cit., p. 106, 
notes 62-64. 
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Epistole Eroiche,> written in imitation of Marino, who, in his turn, had 
imitated Ovid and Aristaenetus.® Bruni’s Epistole Eroiche are twenty-six 
in number, and are divided into two books; with few exceptions, they are 
written in ferza rima, and each one is preceded by an allegory, an argument, 
and a dedication to an academy or some prominent person. All of them are 
based on some definite historical or literary subject drawn from ancient 
or modern authors. Homer, Vergil, Ovid, Livy, Tacitus, Plutarch, Apuleius, 
Boccaccio, Ariosto, Tasso, and others have all been conveniently utilized.’ 
From Homer’s Odyssey (Books vi—-vit1), he drew the subject for 
Nausicaa’s letter to Ulysses (Book 1, epistle 11); but what a difference 
between Homer’s narration of Nausicaa’s dream, her trip to the river with 
other maidens, where they launder and play ball, the meeting with Ulysses, 
Nausicaa’s interest in the Greek warrior, their return home, Minerva’s 
intervention to shield her favorite warrior, the description of the garden, 
the reception at Alcinoiis’ palace, and this mediocre heroic (erotic would 
be more accurate) epistle by Bruni, in whose Marinistic hands Homer’s 
gentle princess almost becomes a refined and able modern flirt! Deviating 
| radically from the original Greek model, in which Homer makes Alcinoiis 
offer his daughter in marriage to Ulysses, before the latter discovers his 
real identity (Odyssey, Book vu, ll. 387-390), Bruni, blaming Minerva for 
it, causes Nausicaa to write an epistle to Ulysses in which, after tempting 
him by contrasting the discomfort of his wandering life to the peace and 
the beauty which surround her, especially her charming garden, which is 

described in the most glowing colors, and where (p. 121): 





Mentre in questo amenissimo soggiorno 
Scrivo, o Fior degli Eroi, di fiori ho’! crine, 
Di fior il sen, di fiori il manto adorno; 


she proceeds to describe her royal palace, and ends by openly anticipating 
her domestic pleasure with Ulysses (p. 125): 


E quivi ancor da region lontane 
T’aspetto amante, e di goderti io spero 
Presenti omai le tue virtd sovrane. 

De’ tuoi cenni al soave, e dolce impero 
Ubbidir6, suffriréd i lacci in pace, 
O mio novo, e d’Amor vago Guerriero. . . 


Turnus’ victory over young Pallas, described by Vergil in his Aeneid 
(Book x, ll. 532-603), serves as a starting-point for our author’s fifth 


5 Bruni, Antonio, Epistole Eroiche, Venice: Giovanni Palmiero, 1720. The 1647 edition, 
which has also been consulted, contains thirty-one epistles, and no dedications. With one 
exception, the 1720 edition will be used here. For Bruni’s other works see Crasso, L., op. cit., 
11, 278. 

6 Belloni, op. cit., pp. 73 and 103, note 29. 
7 In most cases the sources are vaguely indicated in the arguments. 
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epistle, ‘‘Turno a Lavinia.”’ The Rutilian king, aspiring to Lavinia’s hand, 
is portrayed by Bruni rather effectively. As in Vergil’s epic, he is here made 
to boast very immoderately over his victory; and the belt which he tore 
in triumph from Pallas’ breast, after “his left foot on the lifeless corpse he 
pressed,”’ is utilized in this epistle, somewhat Marinistically to be sure, but 
quite successfully, thus (pp. 51-52): 
Quinci, per mio trofeo questo gli ho tolto, 
Cincolo d’or, che di lavor non vile 
Da dotta mano efligiato, e scolto; 
(Questo a me cinge il fianco: Amore gentile, 
A te, che sei il mio.cor, lega il mio core 
Con laccio pretiosissimo, e sottile: 
Nella perdita altrui, del mio valore 
L’un’é chiaro trofeo; ma l’altro é segno 
De le vittorie, e de’ trofei d’ Amore. 


Throughout the rest of the epistle, Turnus is made to indulge in a long 
tirade against Aeneas, his rival in war as well as in aspiration to Lavinia’s 
hand, being quite oblivious of the fact that, 
... the hour 
Shall come, when gold in plenty would he pay 
Ne’er Pallas to have touched, and curse the costly prey. 


The legend of Actaeon, the celebrated huntsman who, having seen Diana 
bathing, was changed by her to a stag and killed by his own dogs, so im- 
pressively narrated by Ovid in his Metamorphoses, (Book 111, ll. 131-250), 
is the subject of another epistle by our author (Book 1, epistle 12). In this 
letter which bears the title of ““Diana a Venere,’’ the chaste goddess of 
the moon and of the chase writes to Venus, 


Da la Gargafia Valle 


Scrivo, mentre dispiega 
Dal cor lo sdegno, e da la man la penna 
De l'intatta onesta gli offesi pregi. 


Scrivo a te che ti vanti 
D’esser Madre d’Amor, Dea de gli Amanti. 
In a rapid succession of hendecasyllables, alternating with shorter but more 
effective septenaries, the irate daughter of Jupiter and Latona informs her 
sister-goddess that while she, 
Nel fonte ignudo, ignuda, 


Lavo, con cristallini, e puri umori, 
Al bel fianco gli argenti, al sen gli averi; 


imprudent Actaeon, 
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Saggittario vulgar, mortal Garzone, 

Tra le fronde pit folte 

Del pacifico Olivo, 

Pianta a Minerva sacra, 

Ma per lui fatta albergo ad opra indegna, 

Solitario s’asconde, 

Quindi con molle sguardo, occhio furtivo, 

Di lascivia vezzoso, 

A vagheggiar, a penetrar s’accinge 

De le mie caste membra 

Le piu occulte bellezze; 

Cosi a sdegno due Dee move, ed irrita, 

La deita pid casta, e la pid saggia, 

L’una ardito profana, e l’altra oltraggia. 
In the original version, Ovid surrounds Diana with a respectable number 
of nymphs who shield her from the observation of Actaeon. But Bruni, 
apt pupil of Marino, leaves Diana with no protection except her “‘aura 
chioma.”’ Better still, 

Ma piu, che l’aura chioma 
. m’asconde 


A lo sguardo famelico d’Amore 
La vergogna, e ’] rossore. 


This is immediately followed by 

Quinci d’ira, e di scorno ebra, ed accesa, 

Con man trasformatrice aspergo, e bagno 

D’umor fatale il temerario Amante; 

Ed ecco, o meraviglia! 

De l’ardor, de l’ardir prova le pene 

E di Garzon, ch’egli ¢, Cervo diviene. 
And thus the transformation is miraculously accomplished! After which 
there follows an apostrophe to Venus in which Diana asks, 

A che dunque, o Ciprigna, 

Ne vanno i tuoi seguaci 

Turbando ogn’or miei sacri, e casti orrori, 

E gli occulti lavacri 

Di chi sacro a le sfere 

La sua Virginita, l’opre, e la vita? 
It may be all right for you, says Diana, to tempt gods and men by appear- 
ing to them as you are wont to do (and here Venus is reminded of her 
birth, described in a fashion which is quite striking in its candor and. . - 
iridescence), but not for me whose greatest concern, 

E l’intatta Onesta .. . 8 
Also from Ovid’s Metamorphoses, (111, 251-315), or from some other 


’ The legend of Actaeon has also been narrated by Marino, Adone, end of Canto Vv. 
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source, since the same subject had been treated by many authors, Bruni 
gathered his material for the next epistle (Book 1, epistle 13). Entitled, 
“Giove e Semele,” this letter deals with the legend of Juno, who, to gratify 
her resentment against Semele, contrives to have her ask Jove to appear 
before her in all his celestial splendor. The victim, successfully ensnared, 
asks Jove a favor, without mentioning what it is. Jove imprudently promises 
and Semele still more imprudently, 

... “Qualem Saturnia,” dixit, 

“Te solet amplecti, Veneris cum foedus initis, 
Da mini te talem.’”® 


The object of Jove’s letter to Semele is to dissuade her from insisting on such 
a purpose, which would mean her certain destruction. This is a marked de- 
parture from Ovid's version of the legend, in which Semele was consumed 
to ashes by the splendor of Jove’s immortal radiance and the effects of 
his thunderbolt. 

Livy’s History of Rome (Book xxx), offered Bruni the subject-matter 
for one of his most interesting epistles: ‘“‘Sofonisba a Massinissa’’ (Book 
11, epistle 5). This extremely popular historical episode, utilized by Trissino 
in developing the first regular Italian tragedy; by Petrarch, who treated 
it quite diffusely in his Latin epic poem Africa, and again, less diffusely, in 
his De viris illustribus vitae (Life of Scipio), as well asin his Trionfi (Triumph 
of Love, Part two); by Boccaccio, both in his De claribus mulieribus, and 
in his Fiammetta; by Bandello, (Novelle 1, 41); and by Jean de Mairet, 
(Sophonisbe), to say nothing of many others both in Italy and elsewhere, 
is developed by Bruni quite skillfully. Shortly before taking the poison 
sent to her by Massinissa, with copious tears falling from her eyes, 


“mentre gli occchi a le lagrime discioglio”’ 


Sophonisba decides to write a letter to Massinissa in which she vehemently 
complains against his faithlessness and violated love. And how effectively 
she reprimands him! 

The two epistles ‘‘Radamisto a Zenobia”’ (Book 1, 10), and ‘‘Seneca a 
Nerone”’ (Book 11, 6), are based on Tacitus’ Annals (Books x11, 51; xv, 60— 
64). Rhadamistus’ epistle to his wife Zenobia deals with the episode of 
their flight from Armenia, the unsuccessful attempt on the part of Rhada- 
mistus to kill his pregnant wife in order to protect her from the fury of 
their rebellious subjects, and her subsequent rescue by some shepherds who 
discovered her as she was “floating gently down the stream.” As the news 
of Zenobia’s rescue reaches him, Rhadamistus writes to his wife to express 
his joy over her safety, and his regret for his attempted murder: 


* Ovid, Metamorphoses, Book mt, ll. 293-295. For two references to Semele, see Dante, 
Inferno, XXX, 2; Paradiso, xx1, 6. 
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Sposo, e nemico io fui: ti dié la morte 
La destra, il cor se’n dolse: ond’é ben dritto 
Che s’odii l’omicida, ami il Consorte. 


In the second epistle, Seneca, about to die, writes to Nero deriding his 
folly and cruelty, pointing out his own constancy in dying, and presaging 
a more bitter end for the tyrannical Emperor himself. 

“‘Issicratea a Mitridate’’ (Book II, 11) is based on Plutarch’s Life of 
Pompey, and deals with Mithridates’ concubine, Hypsicratia, a girl always 
of a virile and daring spirit whom the king, on that account, called Hypsi- 
crates. ‘“‘She being attired and mounted like a Persian horseman,” says 
Plutarch, “accompanied the king in all his flight, never weary even in the 
longest journey, nor ever failing to attend the king in person.”’ In Bruni’s 
letter, Hypsicratia asks Mithridates’ permission to fight beside him, a re- 
quest which the king willingly grants. 

Apuleius’ Golden Ass is drawn upon by Bruni for the fourth epistle of 
the second book: ‘‘Amore a Psiche.”’ As the title indicates, this epistle nar- 
rates the famous story of Cupid and Psyche. Cupid, though somewhat pro- 
voked at Psyche’s treatment of him, writes and informs her of the diffi- 
culties which Venus will place before her, difficulties which are finally 
surmounted, and, in the words of Milton: 

Celestial Cupid, her famed son, advanced, 
Holds his dear Psyche sweet entranced, 
After her wandering labors long, 

Till free consent the gods among 

Make her his eternal bride; 

And from her fair unspotted side 


Two blissful twins are to be born, 
Youth and Joy; Jove hath sworn.” 


Certainly one, and possibly two, of the remaining epistles: ‘‘Gismonda 
a Tancredi Principe di Salerno” (Book m1, 13),'' and “‘Zefiro a Clori’’ (Book 
11, 1), were inspired by Boccaccio. The first is based on the Decameron 
(Day tv, story 1), and deals with Tancred, Prince of Salerno, who, having 
killed his daughter’s lover, Guiscardo, sends her his heart in a golden cup: 
she pours upon it a poisonous distillation, drinks it and dies. In this letter 
to her father, Gismonda writes about her love for Guiscardo, and explains 
why she is willing to die for him. The subject of the second epistle is, of 
course, mythological, and may come from Boccaccio’s Genealogy of the Gods, 
or from some of the ancients who treated the same subject before him. 
From Bruni’s version of the story we learn that Zephyrus, the personifica- 
tion of the West Wind, having married Chloris (the Latin Flora), granted 


10 Milton, Comus, ll. 1003-1010. See also Marino, Adone, Canto Iv. 
11 In the 1720 edition the letter to the Prince of Salerno has been replaced by another: 
‘Apollo a Dafne;’’ but it is included in the 1647 edition, upon which this discussion is based. 
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her complete dominion over all flowers. Chloris develops an excessive fond- 
ness for Narcissus. Zephyrus resents this act of feminine devotion for an- 
other person, and writes to her about it. What could be more reasonable?! 

“Caterina d’Aragona ad Arrigo VIII Re d’Inghilterra”’ (Book 1, epistle 
3), comes from Polydore Vergil’s English History, and deals with the first 
of Henry VIII’s six wives, who was obliged to resign her place in favor of 
Anne Boleyn who, in her turn, being even more unfortunate than her 
Spanish predecessor, lost her head, and gave way to Jane Seymour. 

“Fiordispina a Bradamante’”’ (Book 1, 4), ‘““Olimpia a Bireno,”’ (Book 
1,7), and “Angelica ad Orlando” (Book 11, 2), come from Ariosto’s Orlando 
Furioso; while five others: “‘Erminia a Tancredi’’ (Book 1, 2), “‘Tancredi a 
Clorinda”’ (Book 1, 6), “‘Solimano al Re d’Egitto”’ (Book 1, 8), “‘Armida a 
Rinaldo”’ (Book 1, 9), and “‘Argante a Tancredi’’ (Book 11, 8), are derived 
from Tasso’s Gerusalemme Liberata. The remaining six: ‘‘La Madre Hebrea 
a Tito Vespasiano”’ (1, 1), ‘Despina a Mustafa”’ (11, 3), “Venere ad Adone”’ 
(11, 7), “Cleopatra ad Ottavio Cesare’ (11, 9), ‘‘“Semiramide a Nino”’ (11, 
10), and “Onoria ad Attila’”’ (11, 12) complete the picture, which is varied 
and fairly attractive, but not one of exceptionally great literary merits. 

It has already been stated that Bruni wrote several other works. His 
best effort, however, was the book which has been in part discussed here. 
There is color, brilliance, and sonority in these epistles, together with 
voluptuous sensualism, virtuosity, impressionism, insincerity and numer- 
ous other characterists of Marinism. When we realize that the Epistole 
Eroiche is actually Bruni’s best literary production, we are not so grieved 
to think that, exactly three centuries ago, he allowed his natural predilec- 
tion for the tender meat of fig-peckers to convey his body prematurely to 
the sepulcher! But, perhaps, we should be more indulgent with our author; 
for, what more could be expected from him, when Marino, the most scintil- 
lating poetic figure of the seventeenth century, had decreed with a single 
stroke of his majestic pen that surprise was to be the sole aim of the poet, 
and that, if he could not astonish he had better turn groom and curry 
horses? 


E del poeta il fin la meraviglia; 


Chi non sa far stupir, vada alla striglia. 








A Test on French Life and Culture 
By MINNIE M. MILLER 


Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas 


NE of the recognized values resulting from the study of a modern for- 

eign language is an increased appreciation of the culture and civiliza- 
tion of a foreign country. Appreciation is difficult to teach and still more 
difficult to test. It is evident, to be sure, that appreciation is not always 
measured by the amount of definite information retained by the student. 
However, teachers may sometimes wonder whether the cultural material 
which they present by means of pictures, collateral reading assignments, 
incidental discussions, etc., leaves any permanent impression on the stu- 
dent’s mind other than that the foreign country would be an interesting 
place to visit. On the other hand, if a text specially designed to teach French 
civilization is used in class, it may often result in a sacrifice of a working 
vocabulary of every-day French in favor of a literary or historical vocabu- 
lary. In order to have some method of checking the material presented in 
class, the writer prepared one hundred questions concerning geography, 
history, government, education, the fine arts, and literature. The first forty 
questions call for definite answers, to be written in by the student. They 
deal with data of primary importance and are worded so as to admit of only 
one correct answer. Questions 8 and 29 do offer two possible answers, but 
both of these are indicated in the key. The next thirty questions are of the 
matching type and are often capable of several different answers, although 
only one correct answer is found in the list of suggested names or places. 
The last thirty questions allow for multiple choice. The test is primarily 
intended for students who are finishing one year of college French or two 
years of high-school French. 

Although the scoring of the test is completely objective, the selection 
of the questions asked was necessarily somewhat subjective. However, the 
writer has used the test with progressive revisions in various classes for 
three years at the Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia. Also, the 
test was helpfully criticized by Professor Otto F. Bond of the University 
of Chicago. Professor Bond and his staff gave the test in mimeographed 
form to their students of junior-college rank. Most of these were complet- 
ing their first quarter of French. The test was also given by Miss Gladys 
Cook to second-year classes in the Atchison (Kansas) High School and by 
Dr. Louis Limper to one French class in the Kansas State College at Man- 
hattan. The average score for the 218 persons taking the test in mimeo- 
graphed form was 56. The high-school pupils taking the test showed an 
average score of about four points higher than did the college students. 
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One may suppose that this seeming discrepancy is due to the fact that the 
high-school pupils had studied French for two years, whereas the college 
students had studied French only for three months. This seems to indicate 
that information concerning France increases as one studies French rather 
than as one’s general education progresses. The easiest question apparently 
is No. 56, which was answered correctly by 97 per cent of the students. 
Other questions answered correctly by 90 per cent or more were Nos. 1, 
19, 72, 83, and 84. It will be noted that most of these easy questions may 
be answered correctly by many students who have never studied French. 
The most difficult question seems to be No. 63, which was answered cor- 
rectly by only 11 per cent of those taking the test. Other questions receiving 
less than 20 per cent correct answers were Nos. 2, 25, 38. 

A statistical study was made of the reliability of this test. For this pur- 
pose the papers of 105 high-school students were used. By the method of 
correlating students’ scores on odd-numbered items with scores on even- 
numbered items, and extending the result by use of the Brown-Spearman 
formula, a reliability coefficient of .94 was obtained. 

After the test in mimeographed form had been scored and the averages 
obtained, the test was printed by the Bureau of Educational Measurements 
at the Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia as part of the Every 
Pupil Testing Program.' The few minor changes made when the test was 
printed do not materially alter the probable score to be made by other 
groups taking the test. The time allotted for the test is forty minutes. 

It is, of course, true that every item in this test might be answered cor- 
rectly by a person who had never studied French. It is also just as true 
that the questions make no attempt to test the student’s ability to read, 
write, or speak French. However, the test is printed here in order to offer 
to teachers one way of determining their students’ knowledge of an impor- 
tant by-product of a French course. Perhaps, too, students may be encour- 
aged to learn the items they do not know and thus to increase their knowl- 
edge of France and the French. 


Part I. Answer to be written on the line at the left of the number. 

. What mountains separate France and Spain? 

. Name the capital of the old province of Normandy. 

Upon what river is Bordeaux located? 

. Upon what river is Tours located? 

. Into what body of water does the Rhone river empty? 

. Who began the building of the Arc de Triomphe at Paris? 

. What name is often given to the school of letters and sciences at the University of 


Paris? 


| 
| | 
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' Thanks are extended by the author to the Bureau of Educational Measurements at the 
Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia for permission to reprint here their copyrighted 
form of the test. Teachers wishing to give this test in their classes may secure copies from the 
Bureau of Measurements at the nominal cost of two cents a copy. The key also costs two cents. 
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14, 
15. 
16. 
. In what year did the Franco-Prussian War begin? 

. Who was commander-in-chief of the allied armies at the close of the World War? 
. What state in the United States is named in honor of a French king? 

. Do women have the right to vote in France? 

. Are the church and state separated in France? 

. For how long a term does the president of France serve? 
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. What name is given to the inhabitants of primitive France (before the conquest 


by the Romans)? 


. From what people did France receive its name? 

. What duke of Normandy conquered England? 

. Who were the enemies of France during the Hundred Years’ War? 

. What name was given to French Protestants, especially during the sixteenth 


century? 


. What edict in the sixteenth century granted religious liberty to the French 


Protestants? 

What great cardinal developed the state during the reign of Louis XIII? 
In what year did the French Revolution begin? 

On what island was Napoleon I born? 


. Has the president of France more or less power than the president of the United 


States? 


. When is the French holiday to celebrate the fall of the Bastille? 

. What is the title given to the chief officer of a French département? 

. What colors are used in the French flag? 

. What system of measures is used in France? 

. Is the kilogram more or less than a pound? 

29. What is the name given the French schools corresponding somewhat to our high 


schools and junior colleges? 


. Is education in France directed chiefly by the national government or by the 


département? 


. Name the best-known woman scientist of France. 

. What style of architecture was used in the French medieval cathedrals? 
. What is the name of the largest art museum in Paris? 

. What is the name of the most famous Old French epic? 

. What is the century of the Renaissance in France? 

36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 


40. 


Who is the greatest seventeenth-century author of French comedies? 
Who is the best-known writer of fables in French? 

What literary movement was predominant in France about 1830? 
Who wrote Les trois Mousquetaires? 

Who wrote Les Misérables? 


Part IT. From Column II select the answer to each item of Column I and write the number 
of the answer in the parentheses at the left of the item. The answers of one section may be 
matched with the items of the same section only. 


( ) 41. 
( ) 42. 
( ) 43. 
( ) 44. 


( ) 45. 


Column I Column II 

What is the name of the old province in which Parisis 1. Avignon 
located? 2. Biarritz 

Name one important avenue of Paris. 3. Blois 

What is the name of the island on which the cathe- 4. Carcassonne 
dral, Notre-Dame de Paris, stands? 5. Champs-Elysées 

Who is the patron saint of Paris? 6. Chartres 

Who was the first Bourbon king of France? 7. Francis I 








( ) 46. 
( ) 47. 
( ) 48. 
( ) 49. 
( ) SO. 
() St. 
( ) $2. 
() 53. 
() S54. 
(3. 
() 56. 
() 57. 
( ) 58. 
( ) 59. 
( ) & 
( ) 61. 
( ) 62 
( ) 63 
() 64 
( ) 65 
( ) 66 
( ) 67 
( ) 68 
( ) 69 
( ) 70. 
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What king had the chateau of Versailles built? 

What king was guillotined during the French Revolu- 
tion? 

Name one of the state-subsidized theatres in Paris. 

In what French city did the popes live during the 
fourteenth century? 

Name one French city where there is an important 
university. 

Name one cathedral especially noted for its stained- 
glass windows. 

Name one important chateau in France. 

What city still preserves its medieval walls? 

What is the largest public square in Paris? 

Name one French city which is frequented as a sea- 
side resort. 


Name one Frenchman who aided the thirteen colonies 
during the American Revolution. 

Name a famous painter of contemporary France. 

Name a famous musician of twentieth-century 
France. 

Name a writer of operas during the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 


. Name a famous sculptor of modern France. 


Name a great writer of tragedies in seventeenth- 
century France. 


. Name one famous author of the eighteenth century. 
. Name an important poet of the first part of the nine- 


teenth century. 


. Name a famous woman writer of the nineteenth cen- 


tury. 


. Namea man novelist of the nineteenth century. 

. Name a well-known writer of present-day France. 

. Who wrote La Marseillaise? 

. Name a famous French scientist in the nineteenth 


century. 


. Name one important writer of plays in modern 


France. 
Who painted ‘‘The Angelus’’? 


8. 
. Grenoble 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


CONAN PWHe 
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Henry IV 
Tle-de-France 

Tle de la Cité 

Joan of Arc 

Louis XIII 

Louis XIV 

Louis XVI 
Luxembourg 

Odéon 

Place de la Concorde 
Place de la République 


. Balzac 

. Boileau 
. Corneille 
. Debussy 


Gounod 


. La Fayette 

. Lamartine 

. André Maurois 
. Matisse 

. Millet 

. Montaigne 

. Pasteur 

. Rodin 

. Rostand 

. Rouget de Lisle 
. George Sand 

. Mme de Sévigné 
. Francois Villon 
. Voltaire 

. Watteau 


Part III. Place the number of the part which makes the best answer to the statement in 
the parentheses before the statement. 


( ) 
( ) 


( ) 
( ) 


i, 
— 


1. Alsace. 2. Flanders. 3. Marne. 
2. Lourdes. 3. Reims. 


3. the making of pottery. 


bourg. 3. Nantes. 


71. The approximate population of France is: 1. 40,000,000. 2. 60,000,000. 3. 25,000,000. 
72. One of the provinces restored to France at the close of the War of 1914-1918 is: 


73. A famous cathedral partly destroyed during the War of 1914-1918 is: 1. Chartres. 
74. The most important industry of Lyon is: 1. the manufacture of silk. 2. fishing. 


75. The largest seaport town of France is: 1. Rouen. 2. Marseille. 3. Brest. 
76. One important port of entry for boats from the United States is: 1. Paris. 2. Cher- 
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( ) 77. Animportant city in the Riviera district of France is: 1. Dijon. 2. Nice. 3. Deauville. 

( ) 78. A town near Paris noted for its porcelain factory is: 1. S¢vres. 2. Meudon. 3. Fon- 
tainebleau. 

( ) 79. One land which belongs to France is: 1. Algeria. 2. Quebec. 3. Egypt. 

( ) 80. One country where many of the inhabitants speak French is: 1. Belgium. 2. Cuba. 
3. New Zealand. 

( ) 81. An early French explorer in North America was: 1. Montcalm. 2. Cartier. 2. La 
Fayette. 

( ) 82. The Frenchman who first explored to the mouth of the Mississippi River was: 
1. Frontenac. 2. Champlain. 3. La Salle. 

( ) 83. One American city which once belonged to France is: 1. Charleston. 2. New Orleans. 
3. Cincinnati. 

( ) 84. One American who went to France to seek aid during the Revolution was: 1. Frank- 
lin. 2. Patrick Henry. 3. Madison. 

( ) 85. The approximate population of Paris is: 1. 3,000,000. 2. 5,000,000. 3. 1,500,000. 

( ) 86. The wood or park located in the west part of Paris is called: 1. Boulogne. 2. Luxem- 
bourg. 3. Tuileries. 

( ) 87. The tomb of France’s Unknown Soldier is at the: 1. Invalides. 2. Panthéon. 3. Arc 
de Triomphe. 

( ) 88. A public park in Paris frequented by students of the Latin Quarter is: 1. Jardin du 
Luxembourg. 2. Fontainebleau. 3. Pére Lachaise. 

( ) 89. Napoleon I is buried in the: 1. Panthéon. 2. Hétel des Invalides. 3. Notre-Dame 
de Paris. 

( ) 90. The name of the famous tapestry factory in Paris is: 1. The Cloth of Gold. 2 
Bayeux. 3. Les Gobelins. 

( ) 91. The first Christian king of the Franks was: 1. Charlemagne. 2. Clovis. 3. Hugues 
Capet. 

( ) 92. The University of Paris was founded in the: 1. thirteenth century. 2. sixteenth 
century. 3. eighteenth century. 

( ) 93. Joan of Arc was born in: 1. Paris. 2. Lorraine. 3. Provence. 

( ) 94. The present French Republic is called the: 1. first. 2. second. 3. third. 

( ) 95. The president of France is selected by: 1. popular vote. 2. the Senate and the 
Chamber of Deputies. 3. the cabinet. 

( ) 96. The largest administrative subdivision of the French state is the: 1. province. 
2. département. 3. arrondissement. 

( ) 97. The approximate length of the kilometer is: (1) 5/8 of a mile. (2) 1/2 of a mile 
(3) 23 miles. 

( ) 98. The organization honoring famous French writers is: 1. Académie francaise. 2. Croix 
de guerre. 3. Institut Pasteur. 

( ) 99. One great writer of the Renaissance period was: 1. Rabelais. 2. Villon. 3. Musset. 

( ) 100. One short story by Maupassant is: 1. Pierre et Jean. 2. La Parure. 3. La dernicre 


Classe. 
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A New German Course for Sctence Students 


By Morton C. STEWART 


Union College, Schenectady, New York 


(Author’s summary.—This course, known at Union College as German 5, occupies one hour a 
week throughout the four years as follows: Freshman year: German grammar, simple scien- 
tific readings, ““Grundziige der Naturlehre’’; Sophomore year: ‘“‘Grundziige”’ finished, ‘‘Intro- 
duction to Chemical German”’ begun; Junior year: “Chemical German” finished; Senior year: 
Seminar course, students credited for German references consulted in their research work, 
colloquial German.) 


NTIL three years ago Union College required all freshman B.S. stu- 

dents in engineering, chemistry, and physics to elect German five 
hours a week, regardless of whether they offered German, French, or 
Spanish for entrance. As a result there was a large group taking elementary 
German for one year. The course was shaped to fit their needs, with a mini- 
mum of grammar and a maximum of scientific reading. When these stu- 
dents needed their German in the research work of the senior year it was 
discovered that they had forgotten it (along with freshman history, biol- 
ogy, etc.). Therefore a new plan was adopted: the B.S. men were scheduled 
for a one-hour-a-week course throughout the four years. These courses 
alternate with their laboratory work and are counted in the same way, 
i.e., two hours’ classroom recitation receives one hour of credit. The in- 
structors may, therefore, hold recitation periods up to two hours. 

This course is scheduled as German 5 regardless of class-year or entrance 
offerings of the students. There are therefore two sections in the freshman 
and sophomore years: German 5 freshman and sophomore elementary and 
German 5 freshman and sophomore intermediate—the latter for students 
who offer German for entrance. In the junior year these two groups are 
combined, as the elementary students have about caught up with the inter- 
mediate classes as far as scientific German is concerned. German 5 fresh- 
man intermediate is a general review of grammar and reading of Dietz’s 
Introduction to Scientific German. In their second year this group continues 
scientific and technical German, reading Wallentin’s Grundziige der Natur- 
lehre, among other things. The freshman elementary group is started on 
Fiedler and Sandbach’s First Science Course for German Students, with 
emphasis on grammar, vocabulary, and word-formation. Considerable 
amplification of the grammatical part of this book has been found advis- 
able. After finishing this text in the second semester the class begins 
Wallentin’s Grundziige der Naturlehre, which is continued in the sophomore 
year and followed by Greenfield’s /ntroduction to Chemical German. This 
book is continued in the junior year with the combined groups, with added 
readings in physics. 
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The work in the senior year is conducted as a seminar in connection 
with the students’ research work in their major fields of science. They select 
such German books and magazine articles as they find necessary for their 
work and hand in their bibliographies for German 5. Their language 
difficulties are cleared up in conferences and their readings checked for 
credit in this course. Here are two typical bibliographies: 


. Handbuch der Anorganischen Chemie, Gruppe IV, S. 880—. 

. Berichte der Deutschen Chemischen Gesellschaft, Bd. 39, S. 116—. 

. Leitschrift fiir Physikalische Chemie, 1902, Bd. 41, S. 443—. 

. Kolloid Zeitschrift, 1911, Bd. 9, S. 145—. 

. Zeitschrift fiir Anorganische und Allgemeine Chemie, 1896, Bd. 13, S. 233; 1898, Bd. 18, 
S. 114—; 1905, Bd. 44, S. 200—; 1908, Bd. 59, S. 200—. 

. Annalen der Physik, 1885, Bd. 25, S. 145—. 

. van der Waal: Lehrbuch der Thermodynamik. 

. Handbuch des Anorganischen Chemie, Gruppe IV. 

. Zeitschrift fiir Anorganische Chemie, 1913, Bd. 82. 

. Zeitschrift fiir Anorganische Chemie, 1926, S. 153—. 

. Leitschrift fiir Anorganische Chemie, 1906, S. 48. 

. Zeitschrift fiir Anorganische Chemie, 1913, S. 82. 

. Leitschrift fiir Physikalische Chemie, 1935, Bd. 28, S. 478—. 

8. Zeitschrift fiir Elektrochemie, 1914, S. 20. 

9. Zeitschrift fiir Angewandte Chemie, 1926, S, 39. 
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As these students delve deeper into their problems they hand in additional 
references which are then credited in the course. 

It is a great satisfaction that these students, who began four years ago 
with bdiefer diefe diefes, can now read and get the gist of all their references. 
Therefore this method has, at least, the advantage that the seniors still 
know their German when they need it for their work in their critical last 
year, and those who go on to graduate schools will carry this knowledge 
with them. 
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The Radio as a Medium of Modern 


Foreign Language Instruction* 


By E. F. ENGEL 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 


(Author's summary.—Historical outline of the development of radio as an agency in the 
general field of education and discussion of its special adaptability for the broadcasting of 
foreign languages.) 


N these hectic days of stress and strain when harrowing tales of suffer- 

ing, disasters, and violence monopolize our time and attention and the 
spectres of our own insecurity and collapse haunt us by day and by night 
we are likely to forget or ignore the many blessings and benefits which have 
been bequeathed to us and which have in them saving power to rescue us 
from despair. This heritage consists in part of spiritual bequests, but in 
this generation these are greatly overshadowed by the temporal and 
material products of man’s mind which have been bestowed upon or con- 
signed to us in bewildering profusion. 

Among the many inventions and mechanisms which for better or for 
worse have crowded themselves into our daily lives the most potent, the 
most enthralling, to my mind, is the radio. The mysterious and miraculous 
performance of this now so common commercial product baffles the 
wondering mind of the average individual and to the reflective and reverent 
mind it becomes an awe-inspiring revelation of an infinite, omniscient 
God who is holding us responsible for its proper use. When Marconi less 
than two score years ago startled the world by sending a wireless message 
to a ship ten miles away no one could have foreseen that the magic of his 
discovery would soon fill the air with countless simultaneous waves bearing 
messages and music to all parts of the world. But the ingenuity and enter- 
prise of men who sensed the possibilities of this new epoch-making instru- 
ment for man’s profit and enjoyment applied themselves to its improve- 
ment and the extension of its use until we have today the almost perfect 
and almost universal radio. The development of the radio has, to be sure, 
been motivated almost wholly by selfish commercial interests, and we all, 
no doubt, agree that these considerations all too frequently detract from 
its performance and mar our enjoyment of it. But how many unmixed 
blessings do we have in the world? Are not all the experiences of life a 
mixture of more or less conflicting elements? It is for us to learn and train 
ourselves to sift these experiences and to appropriate that which is good 
and to cast aside the waste and harmful adulterations. While we might 


* Read before the Association of Modern Language Teachers of the Central West and 
South at Chicago, April 27, 1935. 
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wish that a fine musical program or a gripping dramatic performance 
would not be framed in extravagant, distracting sales-talks, we must not 
forget that were it not for the advertisers we would have no radios, as we 
would have no metropolitan newspapers. As a matter of fact, national 
radio advertising is making an invaluable contribution to the culture and 
intelligence of radio listeners. When the advertisers of some common every- 
day household article or of some popular remedy or dentifrice bring to us 
musical numbers from the most noted living artists or classical composi- 
tions played by select orchestras, we should think of it not as a sordid 
commercial program but as a compliment and a stimulus to our apprecia- 
tion of superior musical talent and skill. 

But the radio is not only a medium for commercial advertising sugar- 
coated with musical or dramatic entertainment. It is by its very nature, 
its peculiar adaptability, a powerful agency in the broad field of education. 
The sum-total of all its varied, admittedly conglomerate offerings has 
definite and expanding educational value. There can be no doubt that the 
level of popular culture and intelligence is being raised by the effective 
and ever-ready contacts we can make through the radio with important 
people and events in the swiftly moving world about us. In fact one of the 
strongest appeals of the radio is to the insatiable curiosity of its listeners. 
Everybody wants to know or find out about one thing or another and if 
one were to use the radio a given number of hours a day in a selective way 
and take notes on new ideas and new information coming out of the loud- 
speaker a good-sized notebook would be filled every day. Of course, the 
knowledge and mental stimuli thus received are not organized and would 
not meet the requirements of formal education or academic credit, but 
they do put more interest and purpose into our living, and that is an 
essential part of education. It was quite natural, therefore, that educators 
very soon saw in the facilities offered by the radio a new and promising 
means of disseminating formal academic instruction and began to experi- 
ment, somewhat timidly perhaps, in different fields of learning. But the 
idea of educational broadcasting spread rapidly and captured the imagina- 
tion of many enthusiasts. On every hand we hear daring prophecies made 
that the radio will revolutionize academic instruction both in form and 
content and will absorb much of what is now being offered in educational 
institutions. Those who with individual initiative and with sustained pur- 
pose and effort seek an education for its own sake without regard to credit- 
hours, grade-points, and degrees of doubtful value, will find in courses 
offered by radio material which is ordinarily spread over from thirty to 
sixty hours of classroom instruction concentrated into from ten to twenty 
hours of broadcasting which may be quite as stimulating as the longer 
hours spent in the classroom. The pressing problem today as to the use 
which is to be made of acquired or enforced leisure may be solved in part 
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at least by enlisting these unoccupied, more or less helpless individuals in 
interesting and purposeful radio lessons. 

With such prospects and possibilities for education by radio, organized 
efforts were made by men of vision and practical sense and are now being 
intensified and extended to obtain proper consideration for the claims of 
education upon the conquering facilities of the radio. Six years ago (May 
24, 1929) Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, at that time Secretary of the Interior, 
called a conference of prominent representative men to consider the prob- 
lems of radio in education. As a result of that conference a committee was 
appointed to make a survey of the possibilities of education by radio and 
to make a report. This report was issued early in 1930. In the fall of that 
year the United States Commissioner of Education, Dr. William J. Cooper, 
called a meeting of representatives of school radio stations and educational 
associations for further consideration of the problem. Out of this meeting 
grew the appointment of a permanent National Committee on Education 
by Radio, consisting of nine members. Joy Elmer Morgan, Washington, 
D. C., representing the National Education Association, is now chairman 
and Tracy F. Tyler, Washington, D. C., secretary of this Committee. 
Through a generous grant of $200,000 this Committee set up a permanent 
organization with headquarters in Washington, employed a secretary, a 
director (now W. I. Griffith of Iowa State College) and a special repre- 
sentative, and set up a five-year program for promoting and popularizing 
education by radio. Among the objectives of this Committee is the im- 
provement of radio programs broadcast into our homes every day, which 
we no doubt all agree is greatly needed. 

The Committee is furthermore seeking to find the rightful place of radio 
in the whole program of education. To this end, experimentation in the 
use of radio in various types of education is being encouraged and carefully 
evaluated. It is quite obvious and the Committee recognizes the fact that 
not all branches of study can be taught by radio with equal success. There 
are some indeed which are not at all suited for such instruction. But the 
most baffling problem occupying the Committee is not the determination 
of what can suitably and effectively be taught by radio but, having arrived 
at conclusions, to secure adequate facilities for disseminating the given 
subject-matter which the public needs and to which, in varying numbers, 
it is willing and even eager to listen. The conflict between the commercial 
broadcasting stations and the sponsors of non-profit educational radio pro- 
grams is steadily increasing in intensity and readers of Education by Radio, 
the official bulletin of the National Committee on Education by Radio, 
are not only made aware of the issues involved, but are definitely and 
vigorously assured that the National Committee has taken an uncom- 
promising stand for a larger use of the radio for educational and cultural 
purposes. The ultimatum it has announced to the commercial stations is: 
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Either more and better broadcasting periods for broadly educational pro- 
grams or an appeal to the government to establish a federal chain of radio 
stations which shall be devoted exclusively to the dissemination of useful 
knowledge and wholesome entertainment. The establishment of such a 
federal chain was recommended last year by the TVA and last October a 
letter was sent out by ie National Committee asking ‘‘those who believe 
that America is entitled to better radio service than it is now getting” to 
write the Communications Commission asking that this recommendation 
be carried out. We may thus feel that education by radio has worthy 
champions. 

Returning to the question of what is suitable subject-matter for radio 
instruction, it would seem to be true on general principles that courses 
requiring laboratory practice or other visual demonstrations and illustra- 
tions could not satisfactorily be taught by radio. The radio makes its appeal 
through the ear, and herein lies its great power over the thoughts and 
feelings of the radio audiences. The ear is the gateway to the soul. Through 
it our deepest and tenderest emotions are stirred. This brings me to the 
discussion of the particular affinity of foreign language instruction for the 
radio. 

The ear is the natural and primary language-organ. A child born deaf 
is invariably mute. The precious possession of S prachgefiihl can be initiated 
and developed through the ear alone. An appeal through the spoken word 
will always bring a surer, a more spontaneous response than it will through 
the printed page. That is why President Roosevelt resorts to the micro- 
phone instead of the pen when he has a message of great moment to deliver 
to the people. Foreign languages, like music, have then a favored position 
for radio instruction. The fact that the radio instructor has access to the 
interest and attention of his audience through the sense of hearing alone 
will require very definite and in some respects difficult adaptations of 
material and method to new or modified objectives. It is obvious that the 
objectives in radio instruction cannot be identical with those in regular 
class instruction. Recitation and classroom drill in grammar and syntax, 
conversation and written composition, must by the very nature of the situa- 
tion be pushed far into the background or not even attempted; in other 
words, the acquisition of an active vocabulary on the part of the listeners 
cannot be promised or expected. This in the minds of the proponents of the 
reading method in modern foreign language instruction would be no serious 
loss or handicap. But if this phase of instruction, whether we consider it a 
loss or not, has to be slighted or omitted, extra emphasis can be placed 
upon the development of a passive vocabulary. In fact all radio instruction 
in a foreign language, no matter what its form or content, is essentially a 
course in ear-training and comprehension of the spoken word. Whatever 
progress the listeners make in the active use of the language is outside and 
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beyond the control of the instructor. This does not mean that such in- 
struction, especially in elementary courses, should ignore or discourage the 
desire and attempts of the listeners to practice self-expression within the 
limits of the vocabulary presented to them. To the extent to which these 
attempts can be inspired, to that extent is the value of the instruction en- 
hanced. 

In view of the new and special problems presented in radio instruction, 
it is not at all surprising that the materials and methods used should differ 
widely. Much experimentation is going on. In the Bureau of Educational 
Research at the Ohio State University special studies and surveys of radio 
instruction have been made under the direction of the late Professor F. H. 
Lumley. His monograph on ‘Radio Instruction in Foreign Languages in 
North America”’ appeared in the 1933 volume of Education on the Air, 
which is published annually by Ohio State University. Some of the statisti- 
cal data in this paper, as well as some other results obtained by Professor 
Lumley, are taken from the above-mentioned monograph. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty in arriving at an agreement or standard 
as to the materials or content of a radio course in foreign language is the 
uncertainty, the lack of any check upon the character of the prospective 
audience, its needs and desires, and its capacity for profitable participation 
in the course. The stolid indifference, the chronic take-what-comes attitude 
of American radio listeners toward all efforts to draw from them, without 
some prize or other inducement, a representative response as to the merit 
of a given radio program have become notorious in all broadcasting stations 
and not infrequently bring about regrettable results. So the foreign lan- 
guage teacher, along with other radio talent, has to be a pragmatist. One 
division of the radio audience can indeed be made, namely those who have 
never studied the given language and want to learn it and those who in 
the more or less distant past have studied it in school and want to revive 
their interest, review their knowledge, and possibly make practical use 
of it. The safest hypothesis then for the radio teacher to work on would be 
that the needs of the latter class and their desires would be fully and happily 
met by a beginning course in the language in which there is a steady and 
progressive accumulation of a practical or conversational vocabulary, used 
with correct enunciation and expression in ready discourse which has sense 
and human interest. In answer to questionnaires sent out by Professor 
Lumley the aims of radio instruction were summed up in the following 
order: (1) pronunciation; (2) understanding the spoken language; (3) in- 
terest in the language and country; (4) speaking; and (5) reading. Grammar 
was given the next to the last place. 

It is generally agreed that whatever the materials or the method used 
in radio instruction it should be based on a textbook which should be in 
the hands of every listener who expects to follow the lessons consistently 
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and to receive commensurate benefits from them. Thus far the textbooks 
used have been those written and intended for classroom instruction, which 
do not therefore meet the particular needs of radio instruction. This may 
in part account for the meager purchases of textbooks by radio listeners. 
There is a growing demand on the part of promoters of education by radio 
and by broadcasters themselves that textbooks be written especially for 
radio courses. Proposed radio textbooks in foreign languages would offer a 
fine opportunity for creative talent to make a timely contribution to the 
cause of instruction in foreign languages and to the spread of popular in- 
terest in them. 

Another problem which is receiving no little attention and considerable 
experimentation is the time-schedule for broadcasting language lessons. 
First of all, what should be the length of broadcasts? The choice would 
quite likely have to be either fifteen or thirty minutes. Less than fifteen 
minutes would make the materials presented so fragmentary that it would 
be difficult to preserve any unity of plan and, what is more decisive, it 
would disrupt the schedule of broadcasting periods fixed by the large broad- 
casting companies. Radio language lessons of more than thirty minutes 
could not hope to compete with entertainment programs for the interest 
and attention of radio listeners. And as between fifteen- or thirty-minute 
periods, the shorter one seems quite definitely to have the preference. Of 
the thirty stations in this country which last year broadcast foreign lan- 
guage lessons, eighteen were on the air for fifteen minutes, eight for thirty, 
and the rest for other periods. 

As to the number of times per week there is also some difference in 
practice. Sixteen of the stations referred to above broadcast once a week 
and ten twice a week. But most of the courses that were broadcast once a 
week occupied thirty minutes for a lesson, while most of those that are 
on the air twice a week have fifteen-minute periods. On good pedagogical 
grounds, it would seem that fifteen-minute periods twice or preferably 
three times a week would be mutually the most satisfactory schedule. The 
favorite time, or shall we say the prevailing time, of day for these lessons 
is the late forenoon or early afternoon, probably because these were the 
hours that were available for this purpose. In a few instances there were 
evening broadcasts. 

As to the radio offerings in the different languages, the survey made by 
Professor Lumley showed that of the thirty-two stations in this country 
which reported, twenty-four broadcast French, sixteen Spanish, and eight 
German. Seven of these stations broadcast lessons in three languages, two 
in two and the rest in only one, mostly French. These ratios would prob- 
ably be changed from one year to another. At the University of Kansas 
Station KF KU, German and French have been broadcast for three years 
and Spanish for one year. Until this year the lessons in all the languages 
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were given in fifteen-minute broadcasts between two and three o’clock, but 
last fall the German course, consisting of fifty broadcasts, was changed to 
three times a week at six o’clock, with a definite increase in the number of 
those listening in. 

At the beginning of the course it was announced that certificates of 
completion would be given to those who were formally enrolled and who 
from time to time gave satisfactory evidence that they were doing the work 
assigned. Seventeen persons from seven different towns filled out applica- 
tions and five received certificates of achievement. Four times during the 
course questions were sent out on return postal cards and the answers to 
these questions formed the basis for issuing the certificates. Responses from 
those listening in on the course were received from twenty different towns. 
From the information contained in the applications I glean these interest- 
ing data: the youngest enrolled was a high-school student, aged thirteen 
years, and the oldest a preacher thirty-nine years old. Other vocations rep- 
resented were a stenographer, a farmer, a bookkeeper, an interior decorator, 
four students, a civil engineer, a teacher, a switchman, two salesmen, a 
bank clerk and one unemployed. There were nine women and eight men. 
Seven had completed high school and the rest had done more or less 
college work, four having college degrees. Ten had never studied German 
and wanted to learn the language and the rest had varying high-school or 
college credits in the language and wanted to review it. While the number 
of those who formally enrolled in the course seems small, we have good 
reason to believe that many more consistently listened in but did not want 
to commit themselves to any definite or implied performance. We believe 
that the number of those working for certificates will increase if the course 
is maintained. Much interest was shown by those who received certificates 
this year. One young lady proposed a German correspondence exchange 
among those taking the course. 

The status of foreign language instruction by radio as revealed by the 
data which I have presented offers food for reflection and speculation on 
the part of foreign language teachers. In our imaginations we can peer into 
the future and see visions of a net work of radio stations bringing to an ever- 
widening circle of intelligent and appreciative listeners the treasures of the 
languages and literatures and the contemporary life of people in other 
lands. It seems quite certain that this service of the radio will stimulate 
the study of foreign languages, because definite assurance can be given that 
there will be constant opportunity to hear them spoken by qualified 
teachers and speakers in national and international broadcasts. The pre- 
diction has been made that the radio will become a valuable adjunct to 
the schoolroom teaching of foreign languages. If such an arrangement de- 
velops, much planning and co-operation between schools and broadcasting 
centers will be necessary and modern language teachers should be alert 
and receptive to aid that can be given in this way. 
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Department conducted by E. F. Engel, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas 


In accepting the invitation of Managing Editor Doyle to conduct this 
new department of the Modern Language Journal I was not unmindful 
of the fact that I was facing a large and difficult task if the offerings of the 
department were to meet the expectations of the editor and readers of the 
Journal. I was willing, however, to undertake the task, first of all because 
of my own lively interest and experience in broadcasting modern foreign 
languages, and secondly because I was confident I could count on the co- 
operation and collaboration of my fellow-teachers in providing interesting 
material for this department. 

It is therefore my hope and purpose to make this department a clearing- 
house of information about and discussion of activities in the field, as well 
as the nature and methods of broadcasting modern foreign languages. Those 
who have been in touch with the movement to make the radio a growing 
factor in the comprehensive program of education in general and in the 
broadcasting of modern foreign languages in particular are aware that the 
radio with all its varied possibilities in education is the object of extensive 
research and experimentation and that it is having to struggle to get the 
recognition and freedom of action which it needs and deserves in this field. 
The most convincing proof of the need and value of the radio as an instru- 
ment for the teaching of modern foreign languages, for example, is testi- 
mony and facts on the use that has been and is now being made of it, to- 
gether with a united demand on the part of modern foreign language in- 
terests for adequate recognition and facilities. The powers that be are not 
impressed by theories and speculations concerning radio performance in 
non-commercial enterprises. An important question therefore is whether 
modern foreign language teachers as a whole are interested in radio in- 
struction or care anything about promoting it. If not, one reason for their 
indifference may be the fact that they know little or nothing about it and 
have therefore given the matter no thought. What we hope to do in these 
columns is to make the readers of the Journal ‘“‘radio-conscious” and to 
foster their participation in the study of the problems and prospects of 
radio instruction. If this phase of modern foreign language teaching is to 
develop there will be need of much further experimentation and evaluation 
of methods and materials. 

Among the questions that come to mind are: (1) Shall radio courses 
become authorized and accepted offerings of modern foreign language de- 
partments to be counted in regular teaching-schedules? Or (2) Shall they 
be carried on as extra-curricular activities, merely for entertainment and 
pastime, and without organized materials or objectives? Under either of 
these procedures problems would arise as to textbooks, “credits,” frequency 
and length of broadcasts, and the best time of day for such broadcasts. 
Would it be desirable, even if it were possible, to standardize radio broad- 
casts in foreign languages? Will radio broadcasts help or hinder the study 
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of modern foreign languages in educational institutions? These and other 
questions which our readers may want to ask should stimulate interesting 
and constructive discussion in these columns. We cordially invite such 
discussion. 

As to dissemination of information, it is planned to make a survey of 
stations and institutions which are broadcasting modern foreign languages 
and to publish the list, including schedules of the languages taught. The 
last survey of this kind was made by Professors W. S. Hendrix and F. H. 
Lumley of Ohio State University for the year 1932-33 and was published 
in ‘Education on the Air’ for 1933 by the Ohio State University Press. 
Table III in that report showed there were in that year thirty-two stations 
in this country broadcasting foreign language work; twenty-four in French, 
sixteen in Spanish, and eight in German. Seven of these stations were broad- 
casting three languages, two of them two and the rest only one, usually 
French. The number of stations and the distribution of the several lan- 
guages have no doubt changed since then. 

According to lists received from the Radio Institute of the Audible 
Arts and the National Committee on Education by Radio, there are now 
forty radio stations operated by educational institutions in twenty-two 
states. Comparing these lists with the report referred to above, it appears 
that only nine of these forty stations are broadcasting foreign languages, 
leaving at least twenty-three in the Ohio State list for 1932-33 which pre- 
sumably were commercial stations which lent their facilities for this pur- 
pose. It will be interesting to compare the results of the survey for this 
year. 

A beginning of this survey has been made in reports sent in by Pro- 
fessor W. S. Hendrix at Ohio State University and by Professor Harry 
Kurz at the University of Nebraska. Ohio State University has been 
broadcasting French and Spanish lessons for seven years and approxi- 
mately six hundred students have listened in. For the past two years 
mimeographed texts have been issued. Last March one hundred radio 
students took examinations, practically all of whom passed, with a general 
average of about 75. “It is absolutely clear,’ writes Professor Hendrix, 
“that these broadcasts are a success. At present we are giving thirty- 
minute lessons in Spanish.”’ Professor Kurz reports that elementary French 
lessons are broadcast on Wednesdays over KFAB at Lincoln from 2:00 to 
2:30, based on the Chardenal grammar (published by Allyn and Bacon) 
and Pargment’s phonetic manual (published by Henry Holt and Com- 
pany). Spanish lessons are broadcast on Thursdays from 2:00 to 2:30, 
based on Alexis’ “First Course in Spanish” (published by the Midwest 
Book Company, Lincoln, Nebraska). Professor Kurz reports that a con- 
siderable number of extension students avail themselves of the opportunity 
to listen in for pronunciation. 

Through station KFKU at the University of Kansas, an elementary 
course in German is being broadcast for the fourth consecutive year. The 
course consists of fifty fifteen-minute broadcasts based on Engel’s “‘Hand- 
book of Materials for the Laboratory Method in Beginning German.” Last 
year seventeen persons enrolled for certificates of completion and five re- 
ceived them. The lessons are being broadcast twice a week, on Mondays 
and Thursdays, from 6:00 to 6:15. Spanish is being broadcast on the same 
days of the week from 2:45 to 3:00 and will continue throughout the year. 
These lessons are based on Hills and Ford’s “First Spanish Course”’ (pub- 
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lished by D. C. Heath and Company). French will be broadcast during 
the second semester on two days a week. 


SOME FOREIGN SHORT-WAVE STATIONS 


City Station Megacycles Hours [E.S.T.] 

Baranquilla. . ovessss SLABS 6.45 6 to 10 p.m. 

Berlin.... DJA 9.57 5:05 to 9:15 p.m. 

Berlin. ... DJB 15.20 8 to 11:30 a.m. 

Berlin. DJC 6.02 5:05 to 10:45 p.m. 

Berlin DJE 17.76 8 to 11:30 a.m. 

Berlin. . . DJN 9.54 5:05 to 10:45 p.m. 

Brussels ORK 10.33 1:30 to 3 p.m. 

Caracas YV2RC 5.80 5:15 to 10 p.m. 

Caracas. YV3RC 6.15 5 to 9:30 p.m. 

Geneva + oe 7.80 5:30 to 6:15 p.m. Saturday 

Geneva .HBL 9.59 5:30 to 6:15 p.m. Saturday 

Guayaquil HC2RL 6.67 5:45 to 8 p.m. Sunday; 9:15 to 11:15 
p.m. Tuesday 

Habana... COCO 6.01 4 to 7 p.m. and 8 to 10 p.m. daily; 
11:30 p.m. Saturday only. 

Habana. COCH 9.43 4 to 6:30 p.m., 8 to 10 p.m. 

Lisbon. . . CT1IAA 9.60 3:30 to 6 p.m. Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday. 

Madrid. ..EAQ 9.87 5:15 to 7:30 p.m. 

Paris... |’ ontoise) 11.90 Noon to 6 p.m. 

Paris. ... (Pontoise) 11.71 7 to 10 p.m., 11 p.m. to 1 a.m. 

Paris (Pontoise) 15.25 7 to 11 a.m. 

RiobamLa .PRADO 6.62 9 to 11 p.m. Thursday. 

Rio de Janeiro . .PRFS 9.50 5:30 to 6:15 p.m. 

Rome..... ..2RO 9.04 6 to9 p.m. Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday. 

Rome..... 2RO 11.81 8:15 to 10:15 a.m.; noon to 1 p.m., 


1:45 to 2:30 p.m. 
Valencia YVORV 6.52 6 to 10 p.m. 
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CALENDAR OF MEETINGS 


American Association of Teachers of French, Netherland Plaza Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio (in conjunction with Modern Language Association of 
America), January 1. 

American Association of Teachers of German, Netherland Plaza Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio (in conjunction with Modern Language Association of 
America), January 1. 

American Association of Teachers of Italian, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio (in conjunction with Modern Language Association of 
America), January 1. 

American Association of Teachers of Spanish, Columbia University 
and New York University, New York City, December 27-28. 

Association of Modern Language Teachers of the Central West and 
South, Detroit, Michigan, May 1 and 2, 1936. 

Linguistic Society of America, Hotel Astor, New York City, December 
26-28. 

National Education Association, Department of Superintendence, Sec- 
tion for Modern Foreign Language Supervisors, St. Louis, Missouri, Febru- 
ary 24. 

~ Pennsylvania State Modern Language Association (in conjunction with 
State Education Association), Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, December 28. 


NEW SECTION AT DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 


At the approaching meeting of the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association in St. Louis, Missouri, the new section 
for modern foreign language supervisors, initiated by the National Federa- 
tion of Modern Language Teachers, will be inaugurated. The first meeting 
of the new section will be held on Monday, February 24, at 2:30 P.m., 
under the auspices of the National Federation, which has appointed as the 
committee in charge Miss Lilly Lindquist, Supervisor of Foreign Languages 
in the Detroit Public Schools, and Professor Bert E. Young of Indiana 
University. 

The program will be a panel discussion of the topic, ““The Place of 
Modern Foreign Language Study in an Integrated Secondary-School Pro- 
gram.’’ The chairman of the panel will be Professor Wilford Aiken of Ohio 
State University, who is chairman of the Commission on the Relationship 
of Secondary School and College of the Progressive Education Association. 
This commission is directing an eight-year experiment on curriculum- 
building among thirty selected secondary schools of the United States. The 
panel for the meeting will also include representatives of the classroom 
teacher, high-school principal, city-system supervisor, professional journals 
and associations, teacher-training, and a dean of a School of Education. 
The complete personnel will be announced later. Visitors to the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence meetings should not fail to include this new sec- 
tion in their plans. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF FRENCH 


The program for the annual meeting on January 1 is as follows: Morning 
session, 10:30 a.m., Hall of Mirrors, Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Speakers: Professor Russell P. Jameson, Oberlin College, “‘A Valid 
Social Approach to the Study of French’’; Professor H. E. Ford, University 
of Toronto, ‘“‘The Problem of Vocabulary Control in Reading Instruction in 
French.”’ Luncheon, 1:00 p.m., Pavilion Caprice. Presiding: President Louis 
J. A. Mercier, Harvard University. Speakers: Dr. A. B. de Sauzé, Director 
of Foreign Languages, Cleveland, Ohio, ‘““‘The Preparation of the Teacher 
of French’’; Professor Régis Michaud, University of Illinois, ““Tournants 
Littéraires du xx® Siécle.”’ (Reservations for the luncheon, the price of which 
is $1.25, should be sent to the manager of the hotel or to the secretary- 
treasurer of the Association, Professor James B. Tharp, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio.) 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF GERMAN 


The program for the annual meeting on January 1 is as follows: After- 
noon session, 2:15 p.m., Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. Speak- 
ers: Matthias F. Schmitz, Smith College, “‘Die Bedeutung der deutschen 
Sommerschulen’’; F. W. Meisnest, University of Washington, ‘‘Report on 
Uniformity in Grammatical Nomenclature’”’; Karl Herrle, Western Hills 
High School, Cincinnati, “Friedrich Hebbel und sein dramatisches 
Schaffen.”’ Dinner, 6:15 p.m. Evening session, 7:30. Speakers: Albert W. 
Aron, University of Illinois, President’s Address; Christian F. Hamff, 
Emory University, “‘Ausfiihrungslehrweise in Deutschunterricht’’; Dis- 
cussion on third-year and fourth-year German, opened by Lillian L. 
Stroebe, Vassar College, and J. T. Geissendoerfer, University of Illinois. 
Further information may be obtained from the secretary of the Association, 
Professor Edward F. Hauch, Hamilton College, Clinton, New York. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ITALIAN 


The “Italian Literature I” group of the Modern Language Association 
of America will meet on Wednesday morning, January 1, at eleven o’clock. 
At one o’clock on the same day the annual “pranzo italiano” will be held, 
followed immediately by the annual meeting of the American Association 
of Teachers of Italian. Further details may be had from the secretary- 
treasurer, Professor Camillo P. Merlino, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH 


The program of the annual meeting appears in the December number 
of Hispania. Further details may be had from the secretary-treasurer. 
Professor Guy B. Colburn, Fresno State College, Fresno, California. 
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MOTION PICTURES IN EDUCATION 


The extent to which motion pictures will be studied in schools and colleges during 1935-36 
is evidenced by a report that sixty-three photoplays of educational interest will be released 
during the coming academic year. Ten pictures have been tentatively selected for discussion 
in motion-picture appreciation courses, and study-guides will be provided to supplement the 
study of these photoplays. 

This report was made by Dr. William Lewin, Chairman of the Motion-Picture Com- 
mittee of the National Education Association’s Department of Secondary Education, to 
Dr. Ermmest D. Lewis, President. Dr. Lewin, who has just completed a survey of production 
in Hollywood, is one of the first educators to visit the motion-picture studios on an official 
mission. He reported that he found producers, writers, and directors interested in the study 
of motion-picture appreciation and that he received the fullest co-operation from all officials 
while in the film center. 

The success of the Secondary Education Department’s program last year has increased 
interest on the part of the motion-picture producers. ‘“The producers recognize fully the value 
of the study of motion-picture appreciation and the relation of this movement to the future 
of the screen,” Dr. Lewin said. 

Among the new pictures of interest to educators Dr. Lewin listed “Romeo and Juliet,” 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” “A Tale of Two Cities,” “Oliver Twist,” “Little Lord 
Fauntleroy,” “Anna Karenina,’”’ ‘“‘The Good Earth,” “Ivanhoe,” “Kim,” “Mutiny on the 
Bounty,” “Knights of the Round Table,”’ ““Marie Antoinette,” “Forty Days of Musa Dagh,” 
“Three Musketeers,’’ ‘Quality Street,’ “Last Days of Pompeii,” ‘“‘Faust,’’ “Carmen,” “The 
Crusades,” “Crime and Punishment,” “Dodsworth,” “Little America,’ “Life of Pasteur,’ 
and “Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea.” Every studio is contributing its share of 
pictures taken from high literary sources, he said. 

Dr. Lewin also visited teachers colleges and universities and found intense interest 
manifested in the photoplay appreciation movement. The University of Southern California, 
Columbia University, and New York University are among the score of universities that have 
already instituted these courses. In view of the upward trend in the number and quality of 
photoplays of interest to teachers and students, it is Dr. Lewin’s opinion that the picture- 
appreciation movement will be rapidly adopted in schools throughout the nation. Already 
more than 2000 high schools are teaching new units in this field. 

““A steady procession of photoplays of value and interest in direct relation to the arts and 
social sciences now seems assured,’’ reported Dr. Lewin. “‘What remains is to give this fine 
upward trend adequate support in the schools and colleges. Our committee in the Department 
of Secondary Education of the National Education Association is sponsoring the selection of 
better pictures for study. Educational previewing committees are looking forward to a year 
that will be notable from the standpoint of the classroom.’’—From a release by the Depart- 
ment of Secondary Education, National Education Association. 


THE EFFECTIVE TEACHER 


The major purpose of an investigation recently completed was to secure, if possible, 
through administrative eyes, a series of pictures depicting, in his professional environment, 
the evolution of the typical effective and ineffective instructor as he practices his profession 
in the liberal arts and teachers colleges of the country. It was hoped that some dominant 
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characteristics which differentiated each segregated type of instructor from the average of 
his colleagues would be revealed. And, “‘magistro volente,”’ a bird’s-eye view of the mass mind 
of the college administrator as he copes with the responsibilities involved in selecting, evalu- 
ating and improving his teaching staff was anticipated. 

Administrative officers representing 291 arts colleges, 240 of which are members of the 
Association of American Colleges, and 115 teachers colleges and normal schools, all of which 
are members of the American Association of Teachers Colleges, graciously agreed to furnish 
data for carrying forward the project. Characterizations of 680 outstandingly good and 123 
ineffective or rusty arts college instructors are, to the extent possible, compared with the 
total faculties (approximately 18,000 members) to which they belong, with one another and 
with similarly selected groups of teachers college instructors. 

The typical arts college faculty, as the typical administrator sees it, comprises 90 per cent 
border-line, fair, good, and exceptionally good teachers and 10 per cent rusty, ineffective, or 
undesirable teachers. The 680 effective teachers are included among the former and the 123 
ineffective among the latter. This latter group also burdens the presidential mind much more 
heavily than does the novitiate on his faculty. Unmistakable earmarks of approaching in- 
effectiveness among certain of the now passable 90 per cent are visible to the naked adminis- 
trative eye. Incipient ineffectiveness, it is thought, may be partially anticipated and checked. 
Some methods of accomplishing such an objective are suggested. However, there is believed 
to be slight chance of regeneration once full-fledged rustiness has been attained. 

A rather clear-cut picture of the type of prospective faculty member who makes the 
strongest appeal to the arts college administration has been drawn. He is thought to be well- 
endowed with general scholarship, inspirational power, and social culture. He bears the ear- 
marks of potential teaching efficiency and of specialization in some chosen field of knowledge. 
Higher degrees are relegated to the background of the picture. Secondary-school experience 
fades out of the picture. 

Once he is on the job, if he be living up to his pre-employment promise and vindicating 
the judgment of his superior, he will daily exemplify ability to stimulate intellectual curiosity 
in students, demonstrate a sympathetic attitude toward students, exhibit both a wide range of 
general scholarship and broad knowledge of subject taught. Evidences of social culture will not be 
lacking.—From the Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges. 


LATIN IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


“Latin in the public school program can no longer be defended because of the magic 
which it works with the mind or with the study of any other language,” writes Willard W. 
Beatty in the May issue of Progressive Education under the title, “What is the Future of 
Latin in the American Secondary School?’ Mr. Beatty, who is superintendent of the Bronx- 
ville (N. Y.) schools and president of the Progressive Education Association, contends that a 
trained mind is required to succeed in the mastery of Latin and “‘it is due these students who 
wish to devote a reasonably large portion of their educational lives to the mastery of Latin to 
weed out the incompetents and the malcontents, so that they, as real students of the language, 
may enjoy the better teaching which will lead to a higher grade of competence than now is 
possible. Only the more brilliant students can ever succeed in Latin, and these students 
are competent to accomplish vastly more than is now attempted by the majority of American 
high schools.” 

After stating that the study of Latin does not produce keen minds but that the study 
requires a particular kind of ability, Mr. Beatty goes on to say that as a study it has little 
or no disciplinary value and that it does not make easier the acquisition of another language. 
“Primarily the brilliant Latin students wish to read Latin,’ Mr. Beatty continues,” and it 
is desirable, therefore, that we begin to teach them to read when they first come to our Latin 
classes. Modern teaching procedures in French and German prove that we can teach these 
languages most effectively by a direct attack upon the acquisition of the reading skill.” 
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On the other hand, Mr. Beatty believes that undue emphasis is being placed on Latin 
prose composition. “It is hard,’ he says, “to imagine any more utterly useless educational 
objective. Manifestly, the writing of Latin has no effective purpose for anyone, with the 
possible exception of a Roman Catholic priest. Let us, therefore, abandon Latin prose com- 
position as a direct objective of our modern Latin teaching—at least in high school. Children 
are sufficiently inquisitive and sufficiently adventurous, so that they will play at Latin prose 
composition and will acquire some skill as a by-product, which they will lose as soon after 
stopping the study of Latin as they do many similar skills. There is and will continue to be a 
real place for the teaching of Latin in the American secondary school. However, that place 
must be as an elective open to the talented few with a real interest in Latin as a linguistic art. 
It must be taught for the pleasure which these students will obtain from the reading of the 
great literature originally conceived in the Latin tongue; and when it is taught to them for that 
purpose, the present achievement of four years of teaching Latin will appear as a paltry and 
inexcusable waste of competent student’s time and energy. Let us have more and better Latin 
teaching for those who can profit from it, and let us stop pretending that Latin is an educa- 
tional panacea.’’—Release from the Progressive Education Association. 


THE (BRITISH) INSTITUTE OF HISPANIC STUDIES 

The study of Spain, Portugal, and Spanish and Portuguese America, so valuable both 
intrinsically and commercially, has made steady progress in Great Britain since the end of 
the War, but still calls for further expansion. Development has been uneven: while Spanish 
has flourished, Portuguese has advanced hardly at all, and little more than in 1918 is known 
of Hispano-America. Outside two or three universities, advanced Hispanic scholarship is 
almost without financial support; unremunerative publication is practically impossible; and 
many able and even brilliant scholars are unable to study in the Peninsula for lack of means. 
Further, though there are over twenty societies in the country with Hispanic interests, the 
activities of most of them are entirely uncoordinated; and the undoubtedly large body of 
existing opinion which strongly favors a further advance in Spanish and Portuguese studies 
is unorganized and therefore to a large extent ineffective. A central organization is needed to 
stand for unity and progress. 

The Institute of Hispanic Studies was founded on October 1, 1934, to fulfill this function. 
It is neither merely academic, nor merely popular, nor again merely commercial. In every 
field it realizes that there is much to be accomplished. It will advocate a wider study of 
Spanish, a larger place in education for Portuguese and a greatly increased interest in Hispano- 
America. It will concern itself with the boy or girl at school, the employee in the evening lan- 
guage class, and the research student at the university. It hopes, as funds allow, to organize 
conferences, lectures, and courses of instruction, to found branch Hispanic societies, to pub- 
lish books and periodicals both for students and for general readers and to award scholarships, 
prizes and grants in aid of travel. It will serve as a link between existing Hispanic societies 
which become federated with it, and, by means of correspondents in the Peninsula and in 
other ways, will maintain an advisory service to help students of whatever category. Regional 
conferences for teachers of Spanish wili be held periodically. The first of a series of studies 
in the Hispanic literatures was published in November, 1934, and a number of Spanish texts 
early in 1935. Particulars of the Institute’s other activities will be published in its Journal. 

Until it has premises of its own, the Institute will be housed in the University of Liver- 
pool. Its Central Body is the Liverpool Hispanic Society, each of the four sections of which 
(Spanish, Portuguese, Catalan, and Hispano-American) normally holds fortnightly meetings 
from October to March. A London Centre is also in process of formation. A branch may be 
formed in any district with twelve or more members which is not already directly served by a 
Hispanic Society. Representatives in five Peninsular centres (Madrid, Lisbon, San Sebastian, 
Coimbra, and Barcelona) will give help and advice to members studying in Spain and Portu- 
gal, upon receipt of a letter of introduction from the Secretary. Membership of the Institute 
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is open to all persons, schools, and institutions, irrespective of nationality. Correspondence 
should be addressed to the Secretary, Institute of Hispanic Studies, The University, Liverpool. 


A LIST OF NOBEL PRIZE WINNERS* 














Date Name Nature of Work 
1901....} René Francois Armand Sully-Prudhomme} French poet 
1902....| Theodor Mommsen German historian 
1903....| Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson Norwegian novelist and playwright 
1904....| Frédéric Mistral | French poet 
1904....| José Echegaray f Spanish dramatist 
1905....| Henryk Sienkiewicz Polish novelist, author of Quo vadis? 
1906... .| Giosué Carducci Italian poet 
1907....| Rudyard Kipling British short-story writer and poet 
1908....} Rudolf Eucken German philosopher 
1909... .| Selma Lagerléf Swedish novelist 
1910....| Paul Heyse German novelist and dramatist 
1911....| Maurice Maeterlinck Belgian dramatist 
1912....| Gerhart Hauptmann German dramatist 
1913....} Rabindranath Tagore British poet and dramatist 
1914....} Noaward Bias pparaeicaserdiaret absetesdy Ea 
1915....} Romain Rolland French novelist 
1916....| Verner von Heidenstam Swedish poet 
1917... .| Henrik Pontoppidan| Danish novelists 
1917....| Karl Gjellerup 
er eee eee 
1919... .} Carl Spitteler Swiss poet 
1920....} Knut Hamsun Norwegian novelist 
1921....} Anatole France French novelist 
1922....| Jacinto Benavente Spanish dramatist 
1923....} William Butler Yeats British poet 
1924....| Ladislaw Reymont Polish novelist, author of The Peasants 
1925....| George Bernard Shaw British dramatist 
1926....| Grazia Deledda Italian novelist 
1927....| Henri Bergson French philosopher 
1928....} Sigrid Unset Norwegian novelist 
1929....| Thomas Mann German novelist 
1930... .] Sinclair Lewis American novelist 
1931....| Erik Axel Karlfeldt Swedish poet 
1932....| John Galsworthy British novelist 
1933....| Ivan Bunin Russian novelist 
1934....| Luigi Pirandello Italian dramatist 

















* The Nobel award in literature, made annually under the will of Alfred Bernhard Nobel 
(1833-96), is given to the person “who shall have produced in the field of literature in the 
preceding year the most distinguished work of an idealistic tendency.” It is made by the 
Swedish Academy on recommendation of a specially appointed subcommittee. The award 
consists of a medal in gold, bearing an inscription indicating the reasons for the assignment of 
the prize, and a sum of money, a fifth of the income of an estate of nine million dollars. The 
sum, usually amounting to about forty thousand dollars, was cut down by the post-war de- 
pression to thirty-two thousand dollars, but reached forty-six thousand dollars in 1929. 
—From The English Journal. 
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BENNETT, E. K., A History of the German “ Novelle.’? Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press (New York: The Macmillan Company), 1934. 296 pp. 


While a great deal has been written about the German Novelle, no one before Bennett 
has attempted to present a comprehensive account of this type of narrative fiction in German 
literature. There is little in this book which is entirely new, but since it is a connected treat- 
ment of the subject, containing a great deal of reliable information, it should prove a con- 
venient introduction for anyone intending to make himself acquainted with the subject as a 
whole or to study a phase of it more in detail. The esthetic theory of the Novelle, the gradual 
development of its form in actual practice, the inevitable adaptations and changes in form 
as well as content, are ably set forth by the author. The grouping of the material, correspond- 
ing on the whole to the main periods of German literary history during the last hundred and 
sixty years, is appropriate and logical, and Bennett has succeeded well in bringing out the 
characteristic features of each group. While the views he expresses are in most instances not 
original with him, his own personality and judgment assert themselves throughout the entire 
book, which is, of course, as it should be. 

Some readers may dissent from the author’s appraisals here and there, as, for instance, 
in the case of Conrad Ferdinand Meyer, though Bennett’s opinions are well substantiated by 
the facts he presents. His treatment of the main representatives in the field of the German 
Novelle is fairly comprehensive, but the numerous minor authors to whom he refers have re- 
ceived rather short shrift. This was inevitable, since the book mentions about seventy writers 
and three hundred individual works, among them a number of large collections. 

The Novelle flourished during the supremacy of the Biirgtertum, the German middle-class, 
and with the decline of the latter the Novelle began to languish and deteriorate. The outstand- 
ing modern authors that have still cultivated this type Bennett rejects. Of Schnitzler he says 
scathingly: “It would be difficult to find in the works of any single author such a collection of 
trivial, worthless, and egotistic people as those whose erotic and other emotions and experi- 
ences are recorded in the Novellen and plays of Arthur Schnitzler; people without ethical 
principles, to whom adultery means little more than a game of bridge, with whom love signifies 
not passion but the mere gratification of an emotional or purely physical impulse; people who 
are often so petty and mean of nature, of such small and unmotivated malevolence, that, even 
when the skill with which they are presented and the ironic attitude which is often apparent 
are taken into consideration, it is impossible to feel the slightest concern about their fates.” 

Thomas Mann fares little better. “Thomas Mann’s work as a creative writer was already 
done in the Buddenbrocks, and the characters which he presents in his later works are merely 
carriers of ideas, representatives of attitudes of mind and points of view. This is particularly 
true of Der Zauberberg, which, with all its intellectual, critical and philosophical richness, does 
not contain a single living being. Even Peeperkorn is an idea and not a person of flesh and 
blood.’ 

Few misprints have escaped the eye of the proof-reader: Die beiden Magdalene(n), p. 98, 
Karster (Karsten) Kurator, pp. 172 and 173, Breist (Briest), p. 203. The bibliography is brief 
but valuable and is supplemented by a large number of exact references. In an appendix vari- 
ous forms of the Novelle are analyzed and graphically represented. The book as a whole is well 
done and very stimulating. 

JosEF WIEBR 
Smith College, 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
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Jones, WILLIS Knapp (trans.), Spanish One Act Plays in English. A Com- 
prehensive Anthology of Spanish Drama from the 12th Century to the 
Present. Dallas, Texas: Tardy Publishing Company. Foreword, pp. 3-4 
(unnumbered); table of contents, p. 5 (unnumbered); introduction by 
Hayward Keniston, pp. 7-15; text, pp. 17-283; appendix (bibliography 
of English translations of Spanish plays), pp. 285-296. Price, $1.75. 


This book answers the need for Spanish plays in English translation for broadcasting and 
for comparative literature courses. It provides also a view of the development of the Spanish 
theater from the early period to the present day. 

The collection consists of eighteen one-act plays that have been translated with care. In 
the introduction Professor Hayward Keniston has traced the principal points of the history 
of the Spanish drama. In the appendix is a short list of Spanish plays in English, together with 
references to more complete bibliographies. 

A glance at the table of contents may occasion surprise that an author such as Javier de 
Burgos is included in a brief anthology while leading dramatists are omitted. This fact may be 
explained on the ground that the translator has given preference to authors who have devoted 
themselves almost exclusively to the writing of short plays. The small number of examples of 
modern playlets in this collection, according to the translator, is due to the complications with 
translation rights and to the fact that some of these more recent plays may be obtained easily 
in English translation. 

Remarks concerning omissions are not in order because the author does not aim to give an 
exhaustive study of the short play. He has the practical purpose of putting into usable form 
in English translation Spanish examples of this dramatic type. 

More books of this kind are needed for developing in English-speaking people a greater 
appreciation of the Spanish theater. 

EsTHER J. CROOKS 
Goucher College, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


JAMESON, RussELL P., Le Cercle Frangais. Boston: D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany. Cloth. vi, 228 pp. Price, $1.00. 


Professor Jameson, one of our most progressive modern foreign language teachers, 
possesses a long-standing enthusiasm for those aspects of our field which add life, color, and 
interest to the teacher’s work and to the student’s appreciation. This book grew out of his 
interest in the French Club, first manifested in articles in the Journal and elsewhere, then ina 
widely-used pamphlet, more modest than the present work, and finally in “Le Cercle 
Francais,’’ an invaluable aid to any forward-looking teacher of French. 

An introductory chapter on “L’(Euvre du Cercle,”’ with a full pedagogical bibliography, 
is followed by chapters on such topics as constitution, meetings, elections, and programs, 
which take up about thirty pages. The rest of the book is devoted to interesting source- 
material, nearly all of which is suitable for class use as well as for the more informal needs of 
the French Club. These chapters deal with conversation, giving topics, model phrases, 
vocabulary-lists, useful verbs, idiomatic expressions, etc.; French history; French civilization; 
the French press; anniversaries (a calendar of historical events, art, music, science, etc.); 
suggestions for “études littéraires’’; a chapter on French art; one on the French theater; 
Gallicisms; French proverbs; anecdotes; and “jeux de société.” The text is entirely in French. 

The book is remarkably well supplied with bibliographical references, a feature which 
alone would make it extremely useful, quite aside from its more obvious claims to considera- 
tion. For the teacher who is responsible for a French Club, it would seem to provide the tradi- 
tional “answer to a prayer.” 

HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 
The George Washington University, 
Washington, District of Columbia 
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Psychologie du langage. Paris: Alcan, 1933. 498 pp. Price, 40 francs. 


This work first appeared as numbers 1-4 of the 1933 volume of Journal de Psychologie. 
It consists of papers grouped under six headings: ‘Théorie du langage,” by H. Delacroix, 
E. Cassirer, L. Jordan, A. Séchehaye, W. Doroszewski, R. A. S. Paget, K. Biihler, H. Pongs; 
“Linguistique générale,” by A. Meillet, J. Vendryes, P. Meriggi, V. Bréndal; ““Systéme ma- 
tériel du langage,’’ by N. Troubetzkoy, E. Sapir, J. vanGinneken, A. Sommerfelt, A. W. 
deGroot, O. Jespersen; ‘‘Systéme formel du langage,’”’ by Ch. Bally, G. Guillaume; ‘‘Acquisi- 
tion du langage,’ by A. Grégoire, Marcel Cohen; “Pathologie du langage,”’ by A. Gelb, K. 
Goldstein. The excellence of the papers as a whole is guaranteed by the names of the con- 
tributors, and the volume should find a place on the bookshelf of every teacher and student 
of language interested in the scientific aspects of linguistic psychology. A few papers may be 
singled out for comment. 

H. Delacroix, in ‘‘Au seuil du langage,”’ surveys briefly some of the recent observations 
on the sound-producing abilities of anthropoid apes, and comes to the conclusion that the 
acquisition of speech is preceded by an age of quasi-mechanical manipulation, but must be 
accompanied by clearly intelligent manipulation of a sort not attained by apes. 

A. Meillet has an important paper, ‘Sur le bilinguisme,” in which, citing the survival of 
Germanic / in French, and the inversion of the subject-pronoun in questions, he points out 
the conditions under which a bilingual population employs its two languages. 

N. Troubetzkoy describes, in “La phonologie actuelle,” the meaning of phonology as 
understood by the Prague school: it is the study of phonemes and of ‘“‘phonologic oppositions.” 

E. Sapir’s paper on “La réalité psychologique des phonémes”’ is an excellent presentation 
of a somewhat mentalistic approach to the phoneme concept, and, though open to objections 
as too subjective, can be recommended to all wishing to get an idea of the phoneme theory. 

On the other hand, J. vanGinneken’s “La biologie de la base d’articulation” is to be 
pointed out as something to be taken with many grains of salt. It is an attempt to apply 
Mendelian laws of inheritance to phonetics, but is thoroughly unbiological in its methods, un- 
linguistic in its premises, and is generally an excellent example of half-baked pseudo-science. 
A linguist of vanGinneken’s ability and reputation should know better. 

Marcel Cohen has some interesting observations on the language of children, and Gelb 
and Goldstein give excellent discussions of aphasia and other diseases of the speech-function. 

GeorGE L. TRAGER 
Adams State Teachers College, 
Alamosa, Colorado 


Russo, JosepuH Louis, Nel Paese del Sole: Italian Readings for Beginners. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1934. 282 pp. (text, 137 pp.) 
Price, $1.36. 


In 1927 Professor Russo gave us an excellent Italian grammar. Now he has given us an 
Italian reader which deserves as much praise, and which doubtless will become as popular as 
the grammar. As Professor Russo states in his preface, the aim of this reader is “to provide 
reading material suitable for beginners in both high-school and college classes.”’ This is ad- 
hered to throughout the entire book. In his desire to present easy prose, the author has not 
felt it necessary to resort to fairy-tales and children’s stories, but has chosen selections that 
will prove both instructive and interesting to students of high-school and college level. 

The book is divided into four parts. The first, Per Cominciare, offers in fourteen original 
passages a variety of themes: students’ life both here and in Italy, information on Italy’s past 
and present, its cities, its culture and its language. The second, Facezie e Storielle, is composed of 
little stories and anecdotes, for the most part drawn from representative authors of different 
centuries of Italian literature, adapted and simplified by the author. The third, Poesie, a 
selection of twelve poems from representative Italian poets, offers an opportunity for an early 
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beginning in the appreciation of Italian poetry. The last part, Novelle, consists of four short 
stories, two ancient and two modern. The last one, “‘Carmela,”’ taken from De Amicis’ Vita 
Militare, is an exceptionally beautiful and charming story, filled with human sentiment. 

As an aid to accurate pronunciation, the author has used throughout phonetic symbols 
to indicate stress, open and closed vowels, and voiced and unvoiced consonants. The notes have 
been prepared with painstaking care. They are quite full, explaining grammatical construc- 
tions and giving bits of information about people and places mentioned in the text. The 
exercises, which are unusually complete and useable, furnish an opportunity for drill both in 
grammar and in spoken Italian. The vocabulary appears to be entirely adequate. Besides the 
regular meanings, there are many carefully arranged idiomatic expressions, while a number of 
irregular verb forms are given for the student’s assistance. 

The following typographical errors were noticed: p. 23, under the illustration, for dell’vo 
read dell’Ovo; p. 51, 1. 19, for senor read sefior; p. 91 in the note on Fucini, 1920 should read 
1921; p. 92, 1. 29, for queste read questa; p. 124, 1. 1, for porgerli read porgergli. 

The following are suggested: the word professore p. 3, 1. 21, might well be preceded by the 
title signor. On the same page, |. 22, would not studenti be better than ragazzi since the material 
does not deal with children? di carne, p. 6, 1. 15, seems unnecessary after pol pette. The selection 
“Tl Gatto,” p. 61, would seem more complete if the last part of the original were used. The 
addition of the expression che non é, after the word ferribile, p.62, 1.9, would make the idea 
clearer. Contrary to common usage, the preposition a and the definite article gli are separated 
throughout the book. 

The illustrations are as a whole appropriate and interesting except the one on p. 10 en- 
titled ‘‘Cime Nevose delle Alpi,’’ which does not seem especially fitting in view of the title of 
the book. 

The few errors noted and suggestions offered are meant to detract in no way from the 
value of this excellent reader. It is an example of careful and scholarly editing and will be 
heartily welcomed by students and teachers of Italian. 

JoserH A. Russo 
Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio 


LIVAUDAIS, UNDINE DE, AND SAMSON, RENE, Mon Guide. With foreword, 
exercises, songs, reading, vocabulary, and appendix. New York: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1935. xv, 549 pp. (476 pp. text). Price, $1.26. 


The advantages of submitting material to the test of actual classroom use, of remaking or 
otherwise altering that material in the light of the classroom reactions and responses, and 
finally of making available to the teaching profession at large a text of proved teaching worth 
are nowhere better illustrated than in this book. 

These two teachers of years of successful classroom experience (one the head of the de- 
partment of modern languages and the other a teacher in one of the senior high schools of the 
District of Columbia) on both the junior-high- and the senior-high-school levels have collabo- 
rated to present a text of forty-five carefully graded lessons, which is not only suitable for those 
students who will make their first contacts with the French language, but is also thoroughly 
adapted for the continuance of the study of French by those junior-high-school pupils who 
have had at least a year’s study of that language. 

Each lesson is composed of seven sections—expressions utiles, lecture, conversation, vocabu- 
laire, grammaire, devoirs, and exercice de prononciation. The rules are in both French and Eng- 
lish. The verbs are treated differently than in most French grammars. They are not on the 
basis of five principal parts, but rather on the present indicative, the infinitive, and the past 
participle. Following every fourth or fifth lesson there is a review covering either the lessons 
just studied, or all of the lessons to date. 
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Psychologically the book is founded on the value of repetition as a sound teaching device. 
The same words appear throughout the lessons again and again, until the student has uncon- 
sciously adopted them as his own. Among the 1600 French words used in the Lectures we no- 
tice a number which are not found in the different word lists. These words are necessary for 
the smoothness and naturalness of the French stories, jokes, and anecdotes, which appeal to 
the users of the book by their touch with modern everyday affairs with which the students are 
familiar. 

An interesting sidelight on the care which the authors took to insure accuracy and mo- 
dernity of expression may be found in the very first line of the first lesson. The original manu- 
script contained “‘Qu’est-ce que c’est?,’’ with the supposed meaning, “What is this?” It was 
promptly challenged by the professors of French literature in French schools who reviewed 
the manuscript, because it means, ‘‘Qu’est-ce qu’il y a?’”’ (What is the matter?) According to 
them the expression should be, “Qu’est-ce que ceci?”’ in preference to the undesirable one, 
“Ou’est-ce que c’est que ca?’ The same care in choice of expressions is found throughout the 
pages of the book. 

In format, the book is a joy—clear type, excellent illustrations, and splendid arrange- 
ment of the material for easy readability. All of these add greatly to the pleasure of its use. 

CHESTER W. HOLMES 
Anacostia Junior-Senior High School, 
Washington, District of Columbia 


Betz, FREDERICK, AND PRICE, WILLIAM R., Learning German. New York: 
American Book Company, 1935. xiv, 575 pp. Price, $1.44. 


“Learning German,” 


a new First Book, makes a very favorable impression from the 
moment one takes it in hand, nor is the impression dissipated when one examines the volume 
more closely. It falls naturally into two parts: Part I consists of fifty-seven lessons (of which 
four are devoted at various points to summary and review), plus thirty-seven second-day 
lessons (see below), while Part II contains fifty-seven reading selections (100 pages), plus ten 
pages of easy poetry. 

One expects from these authors a sane, workable, interesting text. The reviewer sees no 
reason for thinking that the authors have failed to furnish just that type of book. The plan is 
much the same as in the authors’ “First German Book,” but the material is new and the 
treatment of the topics different. It is an entirely new book. One of the strong features of the 
“First German Book” was the fact that each topic was handled in a double lesson, i.e., the 
authors provided an “‘a’’ lesson and a ‘‘b”’ lesson. If the class needed a second lesson on a given 
topic, then it was available, as lesson “‘b,’’ with entirely different material; it was not neces- 
sary to rehash old material “in review.”’ This was an effort to help to mastery, that present- 
day term for the result of the work of the successful teacher of former days. These double 
lessons are present in this new volume for thirty-seven out of the fifty-three lessons.* 

A lesson consists regularly of a reading selection, vocabulary list, grammar drill, questions 
and Aufgabe. Contrary to their practice in their ‘First German Book” the authors give sen- 
tences for translation from English into German as one of the exercises of the Aufgabe. The 
other exercises are all of the usual ‘direct method” type. In later lessons there are elementary 
exercises on word-formation. 

The reading selections begin with simple anecdotes and end with selections dealing with 
lives of well-known German authors or musicians. These selections are therefore graded in 
difficulty, and the new words are given in the margin of the text so that the pupil doesn’t 
need to thumb the “‘vocabulary.’”’ Fragen based on these selections follow on pages 515-527. 


* Since four of the total of fifty-seven are review lessons. 
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If the reviewer were now teaching German, he would like nothing better than to try out 
this new book with a class. 
CHARLES HOLZWARTH 
West High School, 
Rochester, New York 


DoyLe, Henry Grattan, A Bibliography of Rubén Darto (1867-1916). 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1935. Paper. 
27 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

——-, A Tentative Bibliography of the Belles-Lettres of the Republics of 
Central America. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press, 1935. Paper. xviii, 136 pp. Price, $1.50. 


In the first-named work Professor Doyle has succeeded admirably in his professed effort 
to “bring together in one place bibliographic material dealing with the famous Nicaraguan poet 
and prose writer, Rubén Darfo.”’ This is a very modest expression regarding a rather detailed 
task in bibliographic research. No other author of Spanish America has received so much 
attention as Darfo and the value of such a convenient repertory is obvious. 

The material, drawn from various sources indicated in the “Foreword,” including Mapes, 
Leavitt, Torres-Rfoseco, Contreras, and Silva Castro, is usefully arranged in three divisions: 
I. General works, II. Works by Rubén Dario, III. Works on Rubén Darfo. The second section 
has six appropriate subdivisions. 

This compact and carefully edited bibliography of the renowned poet forms a most useful 
reference manual covering as it does the bulk of the apparatus criticus of Dario. No meticulous 
analysis of the material seems necessary. It may, however, be desirable to mention two im 
portant contributions to the literature of the Modernist Movement published subsequent to 
Professor Doyle’s compilation: Santiago Argiiello’s Modernismo y modernistas, Guatemala, 
1935, 2v., and Federico de Onfs’ Antologta de la poesia espanola e hispanoamericana (1882 
1932), Madrid, 1934, with its fine critical and bibliographical annotations. 

In his bibliography of the literature of the republics of Central America, Professor Doyle 
has made a definite and distinctly valuable contribution to Spanish American literary studies. 
For, even excepting the literature of Panama and the works of Darfo, which are covered by 
separate lists by the same compiler, among the authors of these small republics are several 
whose works possess a far grater than local interest. Brenes Mesén, Gémez Carrillo, Milla, 
Justo Facio, Fernandez Guardia, Garcia Monge, Arévalo Martinez, Batres Montifar, Soto- 
Hall, Rafael Heliodoro Valle, and Santiago Argiiello—to mention but a few—are significant 
names in the creative literary activity of Spanish America. They can not be ignored by any 
serious student of the literature and culture of the southern republics. 

The reviewer is not acquainted with any other bibliography in the field so comprehensive 
and useful. 

Because of the number of countries covered and the difficulty in remembering an author’s 
nationality, a general index of authors would have facilitated the use of this very accept- 
able guide. 

C. K. JONES 
Library of Congress, 
Washington, District of Columbia 


SMITH, INA B., AND BAKER, FLORENCE M., French Progress Tests, to ac- 
company French Book One. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Company. 
Paper. 64 pp. Price, 28 cents. 


This latest labor-saving device for teachers who use the notable “French Book One”’ of 
these authors is in every way a fitting and practical accompanying implement. These tests 
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are deftly planned to ascertain and measure progress at definite stages in the grammar, and 
their use should be as important an adjunct for teacher-guidance as they will prove for pupil 
attainment. 

The tests are twelve in number, with a clear indication at what point in the parent book 
they are to be used. Each is divided into several sections emphasizing different elements, 
grammar, pronunciation, reading comprehension, idioms, vocabulary, and even cultural 
material. They are planned to embrace the year’s work and are based generally on units of 
ten lessons. The grammar points are well chosen, questions involving idioms are unusually 
complete and, in agreement with the Modern Language Study, about 25 per cent of effort is 
devoted to reading comprehension. The questions are concise and provide the blanks which 
pupils are to fill out with proper forms and answers. They are all planned to require an average 
of twenty minutes for their administration, except two tests placed at the end of the respective 
semesters, which are really thorough final review examinations, requiring ninety minutes. To 
simplify even further the painful business of examinations, a key is furnished by the publishers 
to responsible teachers whereby the task of correction is reduced to prompt automatic pre- 
cision according to scores already prepared. The last page of the pamphlet contains two in- 
dividual progress charts, one for the various elements involved in the tests, the other for pure 
percentage reckonings. Nothing seems to have been omitted to present graphically to teacher 
and pupil a clear and accurate measure of achievement throughout the year’s work. 

A glance at the tests shows a wide variety of question-forms, the multiple-choice, the 
true-false, rearrangement, etc. It is obvious that these 59 pages of questions, well printed and 
neatly spaced, are as true and efficient pedagogically as the excellent parent-book on which 
they are based. 

HARRY Kurz 
University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


Der Sprach-Brockhaus—Deutsches Bilderworterbuch fiir jedermann. Leipzig: 
F. A. Brockhaus, 1935. vi, 762 pp. Price, 5 R.M. 


Ein lange gehegter Wunsch eines manchen Deutschlehrers und Deutschlernenden ist 
endlich in Erfiillung gegangen: zum ersten Male liegt in der Geschichte des deutschen Worter- 
buches ein Werk vor, das in seinen Grundziigen dem ,,Webster’’ oder dem ,,Larousse”’ 
nahesteht. In seiner Zielauffassung strebt aber diese neue Brockhaus-Schépfung weiter; sie 
betont drei wichtige Ziele: 1. Neuartigkeit des Inhalts, 2. Einzigartigkeit der Anlage, 3. Zweck 
der Bebilderung. 

Neuartig ist der Inhalt! Neben eingehenden Sinnerklirungen findet der das Werk zu 
Rate Ziehende, ob das Wort der Schriftsprache, der Umgangssprache, der Berufs-, Kunst- oder 
einer anderen Sondersprache angehort, ob es sich um eine Neubildung handelt, ob Fremdwort, 
usw. Mit kurzen Worten, das Werk bringt zum ersten Male das gesamte heutige Deutsch. 
Sehr zu begriissen ist die Auffiihrung mundartlicher Woérter, wodurch das Lesen vieler mund- 
artlicher Dichter wesentlich erleichtert wird. 

Nicht nur ein Wérterbuch im besten Sinne des Wortes liegt hier vor, sondern auch ein 
Rechtschreibe-, Sprachrichtigkeits-, Stil-und Herkunftsbuch, abecelich mit eingeschlossen. 
Eine Fiille anschaulich gestalteter Tabellen erklirt manches, was man nicht in einem Worter- 
buch vermuten sollte: Beugung des Beiwortes, Beugung des Hauptwortes, Ablaut und andre 
Lautwechsel, Biicher der Bibel, Geschichte der Namen usw. 

Was die Bebilderung betrifft, so kann dieses Hilfsmittel nicht geniigend geschitzt werden. 
Diese Bilder sind nicht blosse schmiickende Zutat, sondern ein wichtiges Glied des Ganzen. 
So finden sich Bilder von allen erdenklichen Gegenstanden vor, worauf nicht nur die Teile 
des Gegenstandes genannt sind, sondern zugleich auch die Arten. Hier ist eine Abbildung eines 
Dorfes, eines Bergwerks, eines Klosters, einer Burg, einer Biihne, einer Uhr usw. 
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Eine Probe mit diesem neuen Werk ist zu empfehlen, denn der auch am meisten Anspriiche 
Stellende wird hier zufriedengestellt, denn mit Recht behauptet das Werk den Ausspruch: 
das deutsche Wérterbuch, das keine Antwort schuldig bleibt. 

Das Werk umfasst 1524 Spalten mit mehr als 5400 Abbildungen und Tabellen. Der 
Druck ist wegen seiner Klarheit und Deutlichkeit ansprechend, besonders weil zugleich Ton- 
fall, Lange oder Kiirze des Stammvokals angegeben ist. Das Format des Buches ist handlich 
und das Werk selbst in dauerhaftes Ganzleinen gebunden. 

Chew ad: EUGEN HARTMUTH MUELLER 
Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio 


Apams, NICHOLAS B., AND STOUDEMIRE, STERLING A. (eds.), Selections from 

Pérez de Ayala. New York: W. W. Nortonand Company, 1934. Preface, 

p. Vii; introduction, pp. ix-xxxv; bibliographical note, pp. xxxvii-xxxviii; 

text, pp. 3-150; notes, pp. 151-161; vocabulary, pp. 163-239. Price, 

$1.75. 

It is fortunate that the first school-edition of Pérez de Ayala’s works has been made by 
well-equipped persons, who have performed their task carefully. The editors have shown judg- 
ment in making the selections. They have limited themselves to two short stories, given in 
full, and a complete episode from one novel. Yet these three selections have been made so 
wisely that they give an adequate idea of the value of the author. Not only do they furnish 
an example of his short stories and novels, but of his poetry as well, since the first tale and the 
eleven divisions of the second story are preceded by brief poems that express the motif of the 
following pages. The three parts show Pérez de Ayala’s keen observation, his understanding 
of the irksome round of daily life and of the irrational cruelty of fate, and his mature accep- 
tance of human experiences. These selections are good examples also of Pérez de Ayala’s skill- 
ful character drawing and rich style. 

In the introduction are given the salient points of the author’s life and a discussion of his 
literary production. The introduction is followed by a list of Pérez de Ayala’s works that have 
appeared in English and a list of the most significant studies of the author. Use of this text in 
class has proved that the material is interesting to students and that the book may be highly 
recommended for college classes. 





EsTHER J. CROOKS 
Goucher College, 
Baltimore, Maryland 





G.-ToupouzE, GreorcEs, Le Petit Roi d’Ys. Simplified and abridged by 
Michael West. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company (Heath—Chicago 
Series), 1934. xv, 144 pp. Price, $1.00. 


The real purpose of the abridged and simplified form of this modern adventure story is 
revealed in the preface, in which Professor West says frankly that the work started as an ex- 
periment “‘to test the character and capacity of the Vander Beke list,” and that its publication 
is due to the desire to find “just how far pupils are actually able to infer the meanings of 
indicated cognates.”’ In line with the plan of experimentation, the book omits the usual 
vocabulary-appendix and gives help instead by means of footnotes and by vocabulary sug- 
gestions at the beginning of each chapter. Idioms are kept at a minimum. The results from 
the inferential reading experiment should be interesting. 

The story itself is of the Jules Verne or ‘“Tom Swift”’ variety. It deals with a submarine 
search for a lost city of great wealth, the crippling of the underseas craft by the villain, the 
supposed death of all hands, a miraculous escape by means of diving-suits, the discovery of the 
treasure, and return to earth just in time to confound the evil-doer. It is scarcely literature, 
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but the plot is lively and will have appeal for young folks in high-school or second-semester 
college classes. 
I. W. Brock 
Emory University, 
Emory University, Georgia 


ROSELER, RoBERT O. (ed.), Moderne Deutsche Erzahler. New York: W. W. 
Norton and Company, 1935. v, 226 pp. Price $1.10. 


This is the first volume of a new German series, ‘“The Gateway Books,” published under 
the able editorship of Professors Feise and Réseler. It is interesting to note a departure from 
the present tendency of lavish and expensive bindings for reading texts. The “Gateway Books” 
are bound attractively but inexpensively in heavy, semi-flexible paper. Typography and paper 
are excellent. Since rapid-reading texts for modern foreign language classes are changed fre- 
quently and few students retain their books, the problem of the resale of marked and inter- 
lined copies, that never wear out, has become more annoying annually. Less expensive books, 
such as these, will help to defeat grasping booksellers and to protect students who cannot 
afford to buy costly new tests. 

In keeping with the trend toward modern narrative prose, Professor Réseler has chosen 
interesting and worth-while stories by Wilhelm Schmidtbonn, Carl Busse, Robert Hohlbaum, 
and Bruno Frank. One chapter each from novels by Leonhard Frank and Joseph Roth are also 
included, which make interesting reading and may arouse interest in a few students to look 
for the novels in their entirety. In spite of its contemporary nature this material is 
easy enough for the third semester in college. The stories are delightful and should prove 
very popular with students. A complete vocabulary and excellent notes, indicated by index 
figures to emphasize the presence of explanations, facilitate rapid reading. For teachers who 
like a guide for classroom discussions, German questions on the content of each story are 
appended. Since the objective is rapid reading, no translation exercises are included. In testing 
the vocabulary the word “‘gefatscht”’ (p. 74) was found missing. 

As a new venture in the field of German readers this series has begun with an excellent 
collection of stories that augurs well for the future. Moderne Deutsche Erzahler can be recom- 
mended to every teacher who is really looking for additional suitable reading material that is 
interesting and valuable. 

WALTER A. REICHART 
University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


BRADLEY, ROBERT FOSTER, AND MICHELL, ROBERT BELL, French Literature 
of the Nineteenth Century. New York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 1935. 
x, 448 pp. Price, $2.75. 


This anthology for survey courses contains twenty contes and nouvelles (the longest being 
Atala and Un Ceur Simple), eighty-three poems by twelve poets, and seventeen critical and 
historical selections. The work is not intended to serve as sole text; it is to be supplemented 
by plays and novels. The choice of Jésus-Christ en Flandre to represent Balzac is only de- 
fensible on the assumption that it supplements a novel showing the far more important 
realisitic aspects of Balzac’s work; a note indicates this assumption. This reviewer would 
prefer other selections for Stendhal and George Sand. The Goncourt brothers are completely 
omitted. Otherwise the choice of authors and of works is good and often excellent: the major 
writers appear as such, and enough of the secondary ones are given to indicate the variety and 
richness of the period, while enough have been sacrificed to avoid cluttering. Whole works 
have usually been preferred to extracts; for example Zola is represented by L’Attaque du 
Moulin. Extracts and omissions are clearly marked as such. For all the poets and for Mau- 
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passant and Daudet there is a selection which gives some idea of the author’s variety and 
range; with Hugo there is an unusually clear picture of his poetic development. 

The introductions to the authors are of about a page each. Granting the need of con- 
densation, they leave much to be desired. For example, though the trip to Italy is presented 
as a part of Musset’s life, the fact that George Sand influenced his work is barely mentioned. 
The fact that a great part of Zola’s work centers on a conception of heredity, right or wrong, 
is not mentioned at all. The notes to the selections, placed at the bottom of the page, are much 
more satisfactory. They assume a good division of labor between text, teacher, and student 
and are helpful. 

There has been a need for an adequate basic text for nineteenth-century survey classes; 
this work seems to be the best answer to that need for courses covering the entire century. 
For those covering only part of the century there is some question, but even for them this new 
anthology is certainly worthy of consideration. 


’ 


GIRDLER B. Fitcu 
Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 


PALAMOUNTAIN, JOSEPH C., AND PALAMOUNTAIN, Betty S., Learning 
French from Modern Writers. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1934. 280 pp. Price, $1.60. 

This book has an excellent plan—a French selection, rich in idioms, from a modern 
writer, notes that tell briefly what the student needs to know, questions for oral drill, and a 
lively English-into-French exercise. An unusual feature, and a valuable one, the French- 
French-English vocabulary, permits the teacher to expect an explanation of French terms in 
French, and should increase rapidly the students’ active vocabulary. It is rash to try to judge 
the success of a textbook without having used it with at least one class, but this book is so 
different that teachers, weary of the stereotyped composition book, will be eager to give it a 
trial. It is fitted for advanced composition in high schools or for intermediate classes in 
college. 

E. D. WoopsripGE 
Reed College, 
Portland, Oregon 


SAMMARTINO, PETER, AND AMATEAU, EDWARD, French in Action. New York: 
Globe Book Company, 1933. iv, 145, 18 pp. Price, 53 cents (paper); 
80 cents (cloth). 


There have been many books designed to review the school course in French and to offer 
the student a complete survey of the fundamentals of that language. They have, with few 
exceptions, fallen far short of meeting a long-felt need for a more comprehensive treatment of 
the subject. Both from the point of view of the student and of the teacher respectively this 
“dernier cri’’ is ideal. For the one, it is a thorough and compact treatment of the subject, 
including much valuable information which he would be obliged to look for far and wide; for 
the latter, the never-failing series of well-chosen exercises, of the completion, substitution, 
filling-in and translation type, free the teacher from the drudgery of ransacking mind and 
books for appropriate exercises to illustrate the point in question and at the same time conform 
to the new syllabus. 

Coupled with this thorough treatment of subject-matter we find, in addition, an exten- 
sive supplement rarely met with, if ever, in a book of its kind. This supplement consists of 
word-study, complete word and idiom lists, irregular and orthographical-changing verbs, 
cultural information, and anecdotes for aural comprehension and dictations. Of particular 
simplicity are the sections on countries and cities, partitives, nouns and adjectives. The treat- 
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ment of adverbs and negatives is novel and set up in a very clear manner from a typographical 
point of view. The whole problem of pronouns is broken up into many sections, which simpli- 
fies their teaching. The subjunctive is taken up in four lessons and loses most of its terrifying 
aspect. The idiomatic uses of verbs are covered in a palatable way and yet are quite detailed. 
The section on cultural information is more or less of a check-list, but serves the purpose 
rather well. All of this gives the book added value as a ready-reference grammar for the more 
fundamental points of grammar. Typographically the book is very appealing. There are a few 
typographical errors. The only general fault might be that the exercises are a little too simple, 
but this, in the light of the newest tendencies, may even be an advantage. To balance this the 
inductive method of presenting each new point is refreshing and ought to appeal to users of 
the book. 

To find in such a book such a wide variety of subject-matter, all of which is indispensable 
to classroom teaching and review, commends the book to high-school teachers. One might 
go further and recommend the book for the hasty review that so many college students need 
before starting their advanced courses. 

EmILe H. TRON 
Brooklyn Technical High School, 
New York City 


BARR, GLENN, AND RUSSELL, HARRY J., Selections from Armando Palacio 
Valdés. New York: American Book Company, 1935. xvi, 238 pp. Price, 
$1.00. 


This excellent collection of stories by Palacio Valdés is a worth-while addition to the ever- 
growing number of textbook editions of modern Spanish literature. The editors, however, give 
the impression that American school editions of the short stories of this author are not readily 
available. As a matter of fact, Palacio Valdés seems to have received more attention from 
textbook-makers than almost any other Spanish author. A cursory glance at one’s bookshelf 
reveals more than a score of textbooks entirely or partially devoted to his works. The following 
incomplete list of these texts, arranged in alphabetical order by name of editor, shows the 
extent to which this author’s writings are available to American students of Spanish: 
Adams, N. B., Popular Spanish Readings (includes La hermana San Sul picio) [Crofts]. 
Alpern, H., and Martel, J., La novela de un novelista [Heath]. 

Arjona, D. K., and Fishtine, E., Cuentos contempordneos (includes Vida de canénigo) [Norton]. 

Barlow, J. W., José [Prentice-Hall]. 

—— Sinfonia pastoral [American Book]. 

Barr, G., A cara o cruz [Macmillan]. 

Cano, J., and Cameron, E., José [Doubleday-Doran]. 

Davidson, F. J. A., and Hubbard, A. P. F., José [Heath]. 

Ford, H. E., and Cano, J., A New Spanish Reader (includes adaptations of El potro del senor 
cura, El crimen de la Calle de la Perseguida, El pdjaro en la nieve, /Solo!) {Holt}. 

Gill, J. G., La hermana San Sulpicio [Holt]. 

Hendrix, W. S., La novela de un novelista [Ginn]. 

Hill, J. M., La hermana San Sul picio [Heath]. 

Hill, J. M., and Buceta, E., Antologia de cuentos espanoles (includes Polifemo) [Heath]. 

Hills, E. C., Spanish Tales for Beginners (includes La confesién de un crimen and El pdjaro en 
la nieve) [Holt]. 

Hills, E. C., and Reinhardt, L., Spanish Short Stories (includes El crimen de la Calle de la 
Perseguida) [Heath]. 

Jones, C. K., Cabrillo y Vazquez, A., and Doyle, H.G., Trozos escogidos (includes Un testigo de 
cargo) [Prentice-Hall]. 

Jones, W. K., and Arnold, H. H., Marta y Maria [Heath]. 
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Kasten, L. A., and Neale-Silva, E., Lecturas escogidas (includes El crimen de la Calle de la 
Perseguida) [Harper]. 

Morrison, F. W., and Churchman, P. H., La alegria del capitén Ribot [Heath]. 

Olmsted, E. W., and Sirich, E. H., First Spanish Reader (includes /Solo!) [Holt]. 

Pittaro, J. M., and Green, A., Veinte cuentos divertidos (includes El potro del sevior cura) 
[Heath]. 

Shapiro, A., and Hurley, F. J., Palacio Valdés: Short Stories {Holt}. 

Snavely, G. E., and Ward, R. C., José [Allyn and Bacon]. 

Wilson, W. E., Spanish Short Stories and Sketches (includes El crimen de la Calle de la Perse- 
guida) [Harper]. 


The stories included in the new reader are well-chosen and certain to awaken a favorable 
response from American students. Following the usual favorite, El crimen de la Calle de la 
Perseguida, come the cuentos: Como se divertia Pablito, Polifemo, El suetio de Lucero, Los Puri- 
tanos, Un testigo de cargo, Seduccién, El potro del senor cura, and El hombre de los patibulos. 
These are all capital stories and there can be no objection to their selection. 

However, when one considers the sketches of the life of Madrid, solely from the standpoint 
of their suitability for an American class, reasonable doubt may be felt as to the advisability 
of their inclusion. When the author indulges in reminiscences about the old streets of Madrid, 
a person who has not visited the city is likely to lose interest in the writer’s discussion of and 
apologies for his tastes and preferences. Impressions of LaCastellana and El Paseo de Recole- 
tos, written fifty years ago, will have no appeal to the average student. Even the author’s dis- 
appointment at the shortcomings of E/ Retiro will find little response in young people who have 
never visited Madrid’s famous place of recreation. 

The editors have carefully annotated the stories, with notes at the bottom of the page— 
the ideal arrangement. The notes give explanations of idiomatic constructions, transla- 
tions of difficult passages, helpful and interesting information as to the stories, characters, per- 
sons and places mentioned, etc. The only point on which the reviewer would fail to agree with 
the judgment of the editors is the inclusion of colloquial and dialectal forms in the footnotes 
when they appear also in the vocabulary. Such forms as pa, paece, paecen, paecia, devino, me- 
nistros are explained in both footnote and vocabulary, while apaecié is explained only in the 
vocabulary. Similarly, toa, toos, rodeaos, acabao, degollao (incorrectly spelled on p. 179), puriags, 
apurao appear in footnotes until finally dao (p. 123) is explained, though inadequately, and 
thereafter words showing the dropping of the intervocalic -d- are ignored. This phonetic change 
should have been explained the first time it occurred and ignored thereafter, inasmuch as most 
of these words are given in the vocabulary. Some teachers may have scruples against accepting 
the statements that “Je is used for /o’’ (p. 16), and “‘/a is used for Je’’ (p. 91). 

Four exercises have been provided for each selection, the usual arrangement being: (1) 
questions in Spanish to be answered in Spanish, (2) idioms, (3) multiple-choice translations, 
and (4) suggestions for the composition of original themes. 

The usual vocabulary is made more useful by indication of the relative frequency of the 
words according to the Buchanan list. Much space could have been saved by the omission of 
the articles, personal, possessive, and demonstrative pronouns, cognates, and even the first 
thousand words of the Buchanan list, where these do not have an unusual meaning. As the 
text is best suited for third- and fourth-year high-school or second- and third-year college 
classes, these omissions would not have impaired the usefulness of the text. 

The selections have been admirably edited, and the reader does credit to author, editors 
and publishers. 

RayMonp L. GRISMER 
University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 





